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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 











Roll on, thou deop and dork blue ocean—roll! 





Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore ;—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 


A shadow of man’s ravage, 
When, for a moment like a 
He sinks into thy depths wi 
Without a grave, unkaell’d 


save his own, 

drop of rain, 

th bubbling groan, 

. uncoffin’d, and unknown. 
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Many are the pleasures of the sea, and nota 
few its deprivations. The stupendous machin- 
ery of the universe as displayed on the great 
deep, ou; ht te humble the pride of our nature, 
and cause us to bow before the power of the 
creator who has introduced us to a knowledge 
of his works. How mighty is the fabric of na- 
ture, how frail and weak is man; it might be sup- 
posed, from the first view, that sailors would be 
influenced by the spectacles around them, and 
would almost naturally elevate their thoughts to 
higher and better hopes. The heaving billows 
of the ocean when agitated by the storm, the 
distant view not interrupted by trees or moun- 
tains, the magnificent firmament above them, it 
might be presumed would lead their thoughts to 
that being by whom the heavens and the earth 
were made. The sense of danger too arising 
from the tempest, the lightning, or adverse 
winds, or a lee shore, it might be thought would 
arouse that fear, which instinctively prompts 
men to rely on some protecting power. 

What an immense expanse of water is pre- 
sented by the multitudinous ocean; there is an 
abiding mystery in its unfathomed depth; what 
treasures are there concealed, how various the 
tribes of animals who find shelter and sustenance 
inits green caverns. How beautiful, when in 
the still soft evening, like a mirror, the placid 
water reflects the magnificent effulgence of the 
setting sun. The crimson clouds, the saffron 
heavens, or the broad disk of the pale moon 
display an equal elegance. There are also 
hills of ice that break off with dreadful noise 
from the mountains of the frigid north, and with 
their glittering pinnacles float onwards to a 
warmer region until they are lost in the sur- 
rounding waters. What can be more wonder- 
lul than that mysterious current, which forever 
‘hoves onward from the southern seas, to the 
latitudes, rearing with the northern influence of a 
13 


life and refreshment to the seaman, clearly in- 
dicating a superintending providence. Can there 
be a more wonderful phenomena in nature than 
the bursting forth of a volcanic fire from the world 
of water, spreading abroad over the troubled 
waves of the ocean, its lurid light, then sinking 
away without a trace of its existence being left. 
Can such things be and not excite the special 
wonder of the mariner? yet the effect they pro- 
duce on the mind are generally evanescent as 
the gorgeous tints of the evening sky. 

The ocean teems with innumerable living 
creatures, of every from and size, from the 
great whale to the minute animalcule, that in 
delicate structure is as exquisitely formed as 
the most perfect portion of the animal creation. 
Each finds its sustenance in some other, and in 
return becomes the prey of mightier and more 
rapacious creatures than itself. From one pe- 
riod of revolving ages to another the great pro- 
cess of destruction and of re-production is carried 
on without intermission. The beautiful dol- 
phin is seen sporting round the gallant ship, 
sending forth from its burnished scales the most 
refulgent rays, until the face of the deep ap- 
pears illuminated with the blaze. Many a har- 
poon is held ready, and many a baited line is 
spread to ensnare the glittering prey. As the 
spectators look on the scene, radiant changes 
strike the wondering sight; the glowing west is 
not adorned with greater beauty; lovelier nor 
brighter colors never gave magnificence to 
the vernal dawn. From the sides of the ex- 
piring fish a splendid profusion of bright rays 
flow in golden hues, gradually increasing to the 
flaming crimson, then softening to the celestial 
blue, and then presenting a pellucid, transparent 
appearance which quickly changes to the pur- 
ple’s deeper dye. In short the rays of light 
could not be more beautifully separated by the 
prism ; every motion displays a new combina- 
tion of colors, the deep orange tiht, combined 
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with emerald green isalways exquisitely splendid. 
But suddenly they vanish away, leaving nothing 
to the vision, save a dark, brown mass, when 
some unexpected movement, gives a view of a 
flash of green, which gives place to deep ruby 
tint. The deep color, the graceful motion in 
the water, give interest to the glowing figure 
of this curious fish. In the great seuthern 
ocean, and sometimes further north, the water 
appears for a considerable distance in the wake 
of a ship, illuminated, as though a large number 
of lamps had keen suddenly inflamed. The 
light is sometimes sufficient to render small print 
visible, it is manifestly phosphorescent, but how- 
ever, naturalists may speculate on the subject, it 
is among the extraordinary operations of nature. 
It proceeds from living beings, that appear in 
shoals of many thousands, emitting a pure white, 
silver light, but the largest throw out a bright 
blue flame resembling burning sulphur, and not 
unfrequently another species of luminous ani- 
mals are seen at the top of the masts tu the 
great terror and dread of the mariners.— 
This sparkling appearance of the sea, is a 
magnificent spectacle; the ship while ploughing 
the deep, cuts for herself apparently a passage 
of fire, exhibiting a scene of great beauty. 

But there is nothing more worthy of admira- 
tion than the ship itself, composed of heavy tim- 
bers, bound together by bolts or still more pon- 
derous iron; laden with merchandise and the 


wealth of nations, such a structure floats in safe- 
ty on anelement in which man without artifi- 


cial means would cease to exist. How weak, 
finite and frail is man, yet in his weakness how 
roud in opinion, and arrogant in conduet, rare- 
y does he contrast his insignificance with the 
majesty and grandeur of the material universe. 
The presumption of man is entering on the 
ocean, and thus apparently opposing the fiat of 
deity, the theatre of his power is in all. re- 
spects an object of admiration. There is no 
man liviag who can properly pourtray the no- 
ble daring,and the brilliant achievements of those 
who in the beginning, tempted the mighty deep 
in quest of new worlds and brighter regions. 
The hardships they endured, the privations they 
in patience bore, can with difficulty be under- 
stood by those of more modern ages. Contem- 
plate the almost innumerable wrecks, and the 
thousands of human beings who have found their 
place of rest in the caves of the ocean, and 
some idea may be formed of the extent of their 
services. 
deck of a ship, in the strong light of the moon, 
who have seen the swelling sails and heard the 
stately bark breaking through the opposing 
waves without some emotions of admiration. 
The advancement made in the art of naviga- 
tion since ancient times, is among the most stu- 
pendous achievements of modern science, how 


Are there any who lave stood on the | 
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guide. Through the agency of this instrament 
a way has been cast up through the depths of 
the sea,a highway where the power of man is 
inefficieat. A slip of iron imbued with the mys- 
terious power of magnetism, has bound the na- 
tions of the earth together in a community of 
interest. It has given us the ability to convey 
the rich fruits of knowledge, morality and reli- 
gion to the most distant countries. 
| Objects such as we have described might be 
supposed capable of exerting a most salutary 
influence on the character of the sailor, but un- 
happily for him, there are many counteracting 
causes which destroy their effect. The hard- 
ships which seamen undergo are not properly 
estimated even by the most charitable. Cut off 
from all those enjoyments On whicb others rely, 
exposed to every vicissitude of weather, far 
from the kindness of friends, liable to numerous 
accidents from storms and tempests, they are 
hardy and imbibe the rude spirit of the element 
which sustains them. The character of the sai- 
lor is remarkable for its carelessness, and indif- 
ference to the future ; ready to extend the hand 
of kindness to real or assumed distress ; their 
patient daring in the wild commotion of the tem- 
pest, and the equanimity of temper shown amid 
the elemental war, would confer honor on any 
station. Though their firm hearts no pageant 
honors boast, they scorn the wretch who trem- 
bles at his post, who from the face of danger 
coward-like retreats, they from the social hour 
indignant spurn. Though they feel the raging 
tide mounting in rebellion over the vessel, no 
‘danger is by them perceived, or else they scorn 
it all. But even these generous spirits need a 
friendly respite, for the restoration of their har- 
rassed powers, and the sweet oblivion of allcare. 
Truly has it been said by the Psalmist of is- 
rael, * they that go down to the sea in ships, see 
the wonders of the Lord in the deep.” If there 
be wonderful things on the land, tbere are in the 
ocean, objects, which perhaps, are more deserv- 
ing the attention of the curious. The birds, the 
insects, and the fish are all new, and adapted to 
excite admiration; the wise creator has with 
consumate skill provided them a_ habitation 
suitable to their nature. No warbling birds 
carol forth their evening song, no fleecy train 
joins the deep chorus of the _ fees plain, no 
pleasant groves invite nor clustering fruit op 
branches hang. No chrystal streams laving 
the velvet meadows are here seen wending with 
vraceful meanders to the green ocean. But the 
| hollow murmur of the unquiet wave, continually 
reminds us of the unstable character of the ele- 
| ment on which we repose, and of the destitution 
of absolute preservation. The wonders of na- 
‘ture are before us, and the same beneficent 
| hand which spreads its bounty en the land, is ex- 
| tended to the ucean, a voice is heard saying. 





widely different the capacious ship from the |‘ thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” With 
light canoe, and how superior the voyage of | all the dangers which attend this mode of exis 


months to the short excursions which kept the 


lar star always in view. The magnetic needle | 


as proved a faithful index to guide the seaman’s 
passave through the great waters. By day, and 
y night, in the calm bright hour, as in the 
murky and tempestuous moment, in summer 
apd io winter still faithful, it is an unerring 


| tence men are yet found who will abandon every 
other mode of occupation, and embark them 
| selves on the treacherous ocean regardless of its 
ishoals and quieksands. It is not, however, 
without some secret doubts, some unbidden 

feelings of reluctance, and foreboding neve 
| realized until the moment of departure. Whe 
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~ Whee 


the sails are spread, the anchor raised, and the 
vessel is aboutto touch the untried element, there 
is, if for a moment only, an impulse of regret 
indulged against which manly courage in vain 
contends. 

It is the point where the objects of past en- 
joyment are about to leave us, and new, untried, 
and hazardous adventure is to be attempted. 
Behind us are the receding shores, and in the 
advance a wide world of water, and of those 
who now enter on its surface, how many shall 
return to tell the tale of dangers happily sur- 
mounted, amid the storm and the tempest what 
conflicts may not come. When the noble ship 
shall return, how many former associates will be 
found sleeping in the silent grave, their deeds of 
eharity and virtue passing away from the me- 
mory of man, as a summer cloud before the 
sun. The scene will soon change, the white 
sand on the shore no longer appear, the verdure 
of the pleasant fields cease to greet the eye, and 
the mariner for a time bid farewell to the busy 
theatre of mankind. The smooth stream assumes 
a rougher aspect, the swelling surge announces 
a proximity to the multitudinous ocean, and the 
water assumes a deeper dye. The bright west 
is adorned with a blended light and shade of 
ravishing beauty, the variegated tints so deli- 
cately combined, imparts to the feelings a com- 
posure of most genial influence. Then the 
glorious sun burnishes with his departing rays 
the distant hills, whose green summits complete 
the magnificent picture. The numerous birds 
are slowly returning from their sea-ward excur- 
sions to seek shelter on the land, affording evi- 
dence of the kindly care of the 


the opening morn will not again disclose to the 
wanderers the land of their hopes. No land 
marks here appear to guide the fragile bark in 
her course, nought but the heavens above, the 
waves beneath greet the anxious eye; the wild 
winds are hens is their moaning, the angry bil- 
lows roll on every side, the canvass trembles in 
the gale, the lightninys flash, and the thunder 
rolls, and yet the vessel proceeds tranquilly to 
her destined haven. But now the friendly pilot, 
gives notice that the hour has come, when he 
must return again to the friendly port; each 
man then feels the force of ties, whose power 
he before had scarce anticipated, and numerous 
are the messages, his kindly hand bears back 
to friendly hearts. On the light skiff with his 
faithful boy, be wends his joyous way, and as 
the sail disappears in the distance, the sturdy 
seamen hastily brushes away the rising tear. 
Memory recalls many scenes of past pleasure, 
and awakens melancholy reminiscences of days 
forever fled. The earlier years of life, the 
amusements and the sports off youth all rise be- 
lore the mariner, and add to the pain he feels 
in leaving scenes to which the best affections of 
the heart are allied. Borne on the bosom of the 
deep, the heavens extended above unfold their 
beauty to his eye, while the dark clouds dis- 
persed in irregular forms, gradually become 
blended together in figures of infinite variety, 
the mournful sable hue softens into more agreea- 
le shades, and there is spread over the expanse 
a8 undefined beauty. The blue surface reposes 
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in tranquility, and the bark which bears him 
scarce ruffles the dark waves. 

In a mement like this, fancy unveils her am- 
ple page, and revives the image of past joy, the 
verdant mead where in earlier years he sported 
with the gay, the village school where once was 
heard the voice of ancient lore, the friends of 
his youth with whom the halcyon days fled 
swiftly away have place in the picture which 
memory draws. But as the reminiscence 
brightened, the lowly vale with all the attrac- 
tions nature gave it rese before him, the eglan- 
tine, the rose, and each tender flower planted by 
bis hand, seemed even now to breathe their per- 
fume on his sense. The cottage of his fathers 
concealed among the towering vaks, with its 
generous hospitality rose before him, there was 
the chamber in which the aged would recaunt 
the deeds of other years, and the young in eager 
expectation gather round to hear the wonder 
moving tale. 

Oft would the wind return the jocund laugh 
inspired by gaiety and mirth, while rude music 
beguiled the passing night. But there were 
painful associations connected with the remem- 
brance, the village cemetry also stood there, 
and it was midnight when he in the desolation 
of the heart, bent in silent contemplation over 
the “tomb that contained all he had loved on 
earth. Three mounds of earth marked the 
final abode of the objects of his proud affection, 
the parents who had cherished the weakness of 
infancy, instructed his youth, and fondly antici- 
pated their happiness in his future care, the 
friend of his joy, the companion of his iafantile 


a reat creator.! pleasures, and perhaps the destined wife of his 
The shadows of the night are falling fast, and | 


bosom. The tender grass bad began to grow, 
and the earliest flowers of the spring adorned 
the spot; the remembrance of the midnight 
storm which made him desolate can never be 
effaced, again the cloud rested on the hill, again 
he heard the earth groan in her awful bosom. 
The crash of the oak torn from its base as it 
dashed the foaming spray, still seemed to fall on 
his ear. 

The scenes to which his mind now reverted 
were of a character, which no lapse of time 
could efface, no mode of occupation was compe- 
tent to banish, and no blandishments of friend- 
ship could disguise. Of the opening of this 
eventful night, the plate presen:ed to the atten- 
tion of the reader gives a faithful portrait. The 
rolling of the billows of the ocean, the rushing 
of the mighty winds, the low heavens and 
trembling earth attested that some direful con- 
vulsion of nature was about to occur. The 
timid child as he pressed still closer to his mo- 
ther’s bosom, looked with instinctive horror on 


‘the wide waste of water, on which the unsteady 


barque was tossed. Even as the loud thunder 
rolled, and fitful gleams of light shone on the 
waves, there might be perceived in the distance 
a small skiff directing its course to where the 
signal gun was heard amid the roar of the 
tempest. Now as lifted on the rising wave it 
sped, the tumult of the seamen was apparent, 
and then when the billows sunk the frail vessel 
as though about to be swallowed by the yawning 
caverns of the ocean, disappeared. But the 
heavens remitted not their blackness, the wind 
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was still violent, and the thunder was more 
awfully terrific,and the night commenced in ter- 


ror, and gloomy forboding. The dread silence 
was occasionally interrupted by those signals 
which tell to the heart of every mariner the pe- 
rils of a brother sailor. Too remote to permit 
other signs of distress to be recognized, con- 
jecture only could be indulged as to the dangers 
of those who on that night were at the mercy 
of the waves. ; 


On this shore the dwelling of an experienced 
pilot was erected where in humble contentment, 
he enjoyed the pleasures which none but the 
honest, and the virtuous can know. One only 
favorite son he had, who in the overflowings of 
parental kindness, it was determined should be 
put in possession of the means by which rank 
and influence in the world might be obtained. 
The visions of the future represented the belov- 
ed boy as moving in the bigher spheres of life, on 
whose smiles expecting crowds hung with plea- 
sure. But in the counsels of heavenit had been 
differently ordained, the cup of bliss was to be 
dashed away, and another spectacle disclosed. 
Men may contrive plans of action, and revel in 
the anticipated luxury of success, but it depends 
on the willof heaven whether they shall prosper. 
On the very morning of the day of which we 
speak, he had, formed a scheme by which the 
darling son of his hopes should be elevated above 
the lowly estate of his father. 


As, however, amid these reveries his eve oc- 
casionally wandered to the element on which he 
almest dwelt, there were certain appearances 
manifest, ominousof approaching danger. There 
was a mist rising from the water, the atmosphere 
was close and murky, and the sun itself seemed 
looking forth from a thick veil. Slowly the 
clouds, at first small, increased in magnitude 
until the entire sky became obscured. The 
rain began to fall and the storm ragedin un- 
restrained fury. The pilot, as was his custom, 
made preparation for rendering assistance to any 
gallant ships that stress of weather might make 
dependant on a faithful guide. All who know 
any thing of maritime affairs are aware. that 
safety under such circumstances ‘is found in 
kkeepmg out on the broad ocean. But tried ex- 
perience is necessary to avert the danger when 
shoals are threatening on the one side, and a 
lee shore on the other. While active prepara- 
tions were making for the extension of assist- 
‘ance to the unfortunate; a well known signal 
announced that there were objects, whe re- 
quired all the aid which human skill could afford. 
After taking a hurried leave of his wife and 
child, and having stored the light bark with such 
articles as were deemed necessary he stood out 
te sea. For some few years back the task of 
pillage had been relinquished, and nothing save 
the wish to rescue suffering men, induced him 
to bring an accurate knowledge of the coast in- 
to exercise. Of what befel him on the deep 
none ever told, what he suffered and the good 
he did are alike unknown. The tempestuous 
night passed away, the sun again shone forth in 
its glory, the billows had become tranquil, but 
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ISABELLA AND ELIZABETH. 


From the History of the reign of Ferdinand and 
y eee the Catholic of Spain.— By Willi.m 
rescott. 


With ali her high qualifications, lsabella would 
have been stiJl unequal to the achievement of 
her grand designs, without possessing a degree 
of fortitude rare in either sex; not the courage, 
though of this she had a larger share than falls 
to most men; nor that which supports its pos- 
sessor under the extremities of bodily pain— 
though of this she gave ample evidence, since 
she endured the greatest suffering her sex is 
called to bear, without a groan—but that moral 
courage which sustains the spirit in the dark 
hour of adversity, and, gathering light from with- 
in to dispel the darkness, imparts its own cheer- 
ing influence to all around. This was shown re- 
markably in the stormy season which ushered in 
her accession, as well as through the whole of 
the Moorish war. It was her voice that decided 
never toabandon Alhama. Her remonstrances 
compelled the King and nobles to return to the 
field, when they had quitted it, after an ineffec- 
tual campaign. As dangers and difficulties mul- 
tiplied, she multiplied resources to meet them; 
and, when her soldiers lay drooping under the 
evils of some protracted siege, she appeared in 
the midst, mounted on her war horse, with her 
delicate limbs cased in knightly mail; and, ri- 
ding through their ranks, breathed new courage 
into their hearts by her own intrepid bearing.— 
To her personal efforts, indeed, as well as coun- 
sels, the success of this glorious war may be 
mainly imputed; and the unsuspicious testimony 
of the Venetian minister, NVavageiro, a few years 
later, shows that the nation so considered it.— 
** Queen Isabella,” says he, ‘‘ by her singular 
genius. masculine strength of mind, and other 
virtues most unusual in our sex, as well as her’s, 
was not merely of great assistance in, but the 
chief cause of, the conquest of Grenada. She 
was, indeed, a most rare and virtuous lady, one 
of whom the Spaniards talk far more than of the 
King, sagacious as he was, and uncommon for 
his time.” Happily these masculine qualities in 
Isabella did not extinguish the softer tones which 
constitute the charm of hersex. Her heart over- 
flowed with affectionate sensibility to her family 
and friends. She watched over the declining 
days of her aged mother, and ministered to her 
sad infirmities with all the delicacy of filial ten- 
derness. We have seen abundant proofs how 
fondly and faithfully she loved her husband to the 
last, though this love was not always as faithfully 
requited. For her children she lived more than 
for herself; and for them too she died, for it was 
their loss and their afflictions which froze the 
current of her blood, before age had time to chill 
it. Her exalted state did not remove friends 
above the sympathy of friendship. With her 
friends she forgot the usual distinctions of rank, 
sharing in their joys, visiting and consoling them 
in sorrow and sickness, and condescending 10 
more than one instance to assume the office o! 
executrix on their decease. Her heart, indeed, 
was filled with benevolence to all mankind. 10 





the pilot no more returned, and the much loved 
boy, became a humble but heroic sailor. * * * 


the most fiery heat of war she was devising some 
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ISABELLA AND ELIZABETH. 


means for mitigating its horrors. She is said to 
have been the first to introduce the benevolent 
institution of camp hospitals; and we have seen 
more than once her lively solicitude to spare the 
effusion of blood, even of her enemies. But it is 
needless to multiply examples of this beautiful, 
but familiar trait in her character. 

It is in these more amiable qualities of her sex, 
that Isabeila’s superiority becomes most appa- 
rent, over her illustrious namesake, Elizabeth, 
of England, whose history presents some features 

arailel to her own. Both were disciplined in 
early life by the teachings of that stern nurse of 
wisdom, adversity. Both were made to experi- 
ence the deepest humiliation at the hand of their 
nearest relative, who should have cherished and 
protected them. Both succeeded in establishing 
themselves on the throne after the most precari- 
ous vicissitudes. Each conducted her kingdom, 
through a long and triumphant reign, toa height 
of glory, which it never before reached. Both 
lived to see the vanity of all earthly grandeur, 
and to fall victims of an inconsolable melancho- 
ly; and both left behind an illustrious name, un- 
rivalled in the subsequent annals of their coun- 
try. But, with these few circumstances of their 
history, the resemblance ceases. Their charac- 
ters afford scarcely a point of contact. Elizabeth 
inheriting a large share of the bold and bluff 
King Harry’s temperament, was haughty, arro- 
gant, coarse and irascible; while with these 
fierce qualities she mingled deep dissimulation, 
and strange irresolution. Isabella, on the other 
hand, tempered the dignity of royal station with 
the most bland and courteous manners. Once 
resolved, she was constant in her purposes, and 
her conduct in public and private life was cha- 
racterized by candor and integrity. Both may 
be said to have shown that magnanimity, which 
is implied by the accomplishment of great ob- 
jects in the face of great obstacles. But Eliza- 
beth was desperately selfish; she was incapable 
of forgiving not merely a real injury, but the 
slightest affront to her vanity; and she was mer- 
ciless in exacting retribution. Isabella, on the 
other hand, lived only for others, was ready at 
all times to sacrifice self to considerations of 
public duty, and far from personal resentments, 
showed the greatest condescension and kindness 
to those who had most sensibly injured ber, while 
her benevolent heart sought every means tomit- 
igate the authorized severities of the law, even 
toward the guilty. Both possessed rare fortitude. 
Isabella indeed was placed in situations, which 
demanded more frequent and higher dispiays of 
it than her rival; but no one will doubt a full 
measure of this quality in the daughter of Henry 
the Eighth. 

Elizabeth was better educated, and every way 
nore highly accomplished than Isabella. But 
the latter knew enowgh to maintain her station 
with dignity; and she encouraged learning by a 
muniicent patronage. The masculine powers 
and passions of Elizabeth seemed to divorce her 
ina great measure from the peculiar attributes 
of her sex; at least from those which constitute 
its peculiar charm; for she had abundance of its 
foibles, a coquetry and leve of admiration, which 
age could not chill; a levity most careless, if not 
criminal; and a fondness for dress and tawdry 
13* 
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magnificence of ornament which was ridiculous 
or disgusting, according to the different periods 
of life in which it was indulged. Isabeila, on the 
other hand, distinguished through life for deco- 
rum of manners, and purity beyond the breath 
of calumny, was content with the legitimate af- 
fections which she could inspire within the range 
of her domestic circle. Far from a frivolous af- 
fection of ornament or dress, she was most sim- 
ple in her own attire, and seemed to set no value 
on her jewels, but as they could serve the neces- 
sities of the state; when they could be no longer 
useful in this way she gave them away, as we 
have seen, to her friends. Both were uncom- 
monly sagacious in the selection of their minis- 
ters; though Elizabeth was drawn into some er- 
rors in this particular, by her levity.as was Isa- 
bella, by religious feeling. It was this, combined 
with her excessive humility, which led to the 
only grave errors in the administration of the 
latter. Her rival fell into no such errors; and 
she was a stranger to the amiable qualities which 
led to them. Her conduct was certainly not con- 
trolled by religious principle; and though the 
bulwark of the Protestant faith, it might be diffi- 
cult to say whether she were at heart most a 
Protestant or a Catholic. She viewed religion 
in its connexion with the state, in other words, 
with herself; and she took measures for enfore- 
ing conformity to her own views, not a whit less 
despotic, and scarcely less sanguinary, than 
those countenanced for conscience sake by her 
more bigoted rival. This feature of bigotry, 
which has thrown a shade over Isabella's other- 
wise beautiful character, might lead to a dispa- 
ragement of her intellectual power, compared 
with that of the English queen. To estimate this 
aright, we must contemplate the results of their 
respective reigns. Elizabeth found all the ma- 
terials of prosperity at hand, and availed herself 
of them most ably to build up a solid fabric of 
national grandeur. Isabella created the mate- 
rials. She saw the faculties of her people locked 
up in a death-like lethargy, and she breathed 
into them the breath of life for those great and 
heroic enterprises which terminated in such glo- 
rious consequences to the monarchy. Itis when 
viewed from the depressed position of her early 
days, that the achievements of her reign seem 
scarcely less than miraculous. ‘The masculine 
genius of the English queen stands out relieved 
beyond its natural dimensions by its separation 
from the softer qualities of her sex. While her 
rival’s, like some vast, but symmetrical edifice, 
loses in appearance somewhat ot its actual gran- 
deur from the perfect harmony of its proportions. 
The circumstances of their deaths, which were 
somewhat similar, displayed the great dissimila- 
rity of their characters. Both pined amidst their 
royal state, a prey to incurable despondency, 
rather than any marked bodily distemper. In 
Elizabeth, it sprung from wounded vanity, a sul- 
len conviction that she had outlived the admira- 
tion on which she so long fed--and even the so- 
lace of friendship, and the attachment of her 
subjects. Nor did she seek consolation, where 
alone it was to be found, in that sad hour. Isa- 
bella, on the other hand, sunk under a too acute 
sensibility to the sufferings of others. But amidst 
the gloom which gathered around her, she look- 
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ed with the eye of faith to the brighter prospects. 
which unfolded of the future; and, when she re- 
signed her last breath, it was amidst the tears 
and universal lamentations of her people. 
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The circumstances attending the marriage of 
Isabella, are not. without interest at the present 
time, and are thus well related. 

“* While these affairs were in progress, [sabel- 
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during the auspicious interval afforded by the 
absence of Henry in Andalusia. On arriving 
at the frontier town of Osma, they were dis- 
mayed to find the bishop of that place, toge- 
ther with the Duke of Medina Celi, on whose 
active co-operation they had relied for the safe 
introduction of Ferdinand into Castile, had been 
gained over to the interests of: the Marquis 
of Villena. The envoys, however, adroitly con- 
cealipg the real object of their mission, were 
permitted to pass unmolested to Saragossa, 
where Ferdinand was then residing. They could 


la’s situation was becoming extremely critical. | not have arrived at a more inopportune season. 
She had availed herself of the absence of her | The old King of Arragon was in the very heat of 
brother and the Marquis de Villena in the south, | the war against the insurgent Catalans headed 
whither they had gone for the purpose of sup-) by the victorions John of Anjou. Although so 
pressing the still lingering spark of insurrection, | sorely pressed, his forces were on the eve of 
to transfer her residence from Ocana to Madri- | disbanding for want of the requisite funds to 
gal, where, under the protection of her.mother,! maintain them; his exhausted treasury did not 
she intended to abide the issue of the pending | contain more than three hundred enriques. In 
negociations with Arragon. Far, however, from | this exigency he was agitated by the most dis- 
escaping the vigilant eye of the Marquis of Vil- | tressing doubts. As he could spare neither the 
lena, by this movement, she laid herself more | funds nor the force necessary for covering his 
open toit. She found the Bishop of Burgos, the | son’s entrance into Castile, he must either send 
nephew of the marquis, stationed at Madrigal,| him unprotected into a hostile country, already 
who now served as an effectual spy upon her ac- | aware of his intended enterprise and in arms to 
tions. Her most confidential servants were cor- | defeat it, or abandon the long-cherished object 
rupted, and conveyed intelligence of her pro-| of his policy at the moment when it was ripe 
ceedings to her enemy. Alarmed at the actual | for execution. Unable to extricate himself from 
progress made in the negociations for her mar- | this dilemma, he referred: the whole matter to 
riage, the marquis was now convinced that he | Ferdinand and his council. It was at length de- 
could only hope to defeat them by resorting to| termined that the prince should undertake the 
the coercive system which he had before aban- | journey, accompanied by half a dozen atten- 
doned. He accordingly instructed the Arch- | dants only, in the disguise of merchants, by the 


bishop of Seville to march at once te Madri- 
gal, with a sufficient force to secure Isabella’s 
person, and letters were at the same time ad- 
dressed by Henry to the citizens of that place, 
menacing them with his resentment, if they 
should presume to interpose in her behalf. The 


direct route of Saragossa; while another party, 
| in order to divert the attention of the Castilians, 
should proceed in a different direction, with all 
the ostentation of a public embassy from the 





King of Arragon to Henry IV. The distance was 
/not great which Ferdinand and his suite were 


timid inhabitants disclosed the purport of the| to travel before reaching a place of safety ; but 
mandate to Isabella, and besought her to -pro- | this intervening country was patrolled by squad- 


vide for her own safety. _This was, perhaps, 
the most critical period of her life. Betrayed 
by her own domestics, deserted even .by those 
friends of her own sex, who might have afford- 
ed her sympathy and counsel, but who fled af- | 
frighted from the scene of danger, and on the 
eve of falling into the snares of her enemies, 
she beheld the sudden extinction of those hopes 
which she had so-long and so fondly cherished. 


rons of cavairy for the purpose of intercepting 
their progress; and the whole extent of the fron- 
tier, from Almazan to Guadalajara, was defend- 
ed by a line of fortified eastles in the hands of 
the family of Mendoza. The greatest circum- 
spection, therefore, was. necessary. The party 
journied chiefly in the night; Ferdinand as- 
sumed the disguise of a servant, and when they 
halted on the road, took care of the mules, and 





In this exigency she contrived to convey a 


knowledge of her situation to Admiral Henri- | 


quez aid the Archbishop of Toledo. The ac- 
tive prelate, on receiving the summons, collec- 
ted a body of horse, and reinforced by the ad- 
miral’s troops, advanced with such expedition 
tu Madrigal, that he succeeded in anticipating 
the arrival of the enemy. Isabella received her 
friends with unfeigned satisfaction, and, bidding 
adieu to her dismayed guardian, the Bishop of 
Burgos, and his attendants, she was borne off by 
her little army, in a sort of military triumph, to 
the friendly city of Valladolid, where she was 
welcomed by the citizens with a general burst 
of enthusiasm. In the meantime, Guiterre de 
Cardenas, one of the household of the princess, 
and Alphonso de Palencia, the faithful chroni- 
cler of these events, were despatched into Arra- 
gon, in order te quicken Ferdinand’s operations 


served his companions at table. In this guise 
with no other disaster except that of leaving at 
| an inn the purse which contained the funds for 
| the expedition, they arrived late on the second 
night at a little place called the Burgo, or Be- 
rough of Osma, which the Count of Trevino, 
one of the partisans of Isabella, had occupied 
with a considerable body of men-at-arms. On 
knocking at the gate, cold and faint with tra- 
velling, during which the prince had allowed 
himself to take no repose, they were saluted 
by a large stone discharged by a sentinel from 
the battlements, which, glancing near Ferdi- 
nand’s head, had well nigh brought his romantic 
enterprise to a tragical conclusion; when bis 
voice was recognised by his friends within, and 
the trumpets proclaiming his arrival, he was re- 
ceived with great jay and festivity by the count 
and his followers. The remainder of his Jour 
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ney which he commenced before dawn, was per- 
formed under the convoy of a numerous and 
well-armed escort; and on the 9th of October, 
he reached Duenas, in the kingdom of Leon, 
where the Castilian nobles and cavaliers of his 
party eagerly thronged to render him homage 
due to his rank. ‘The intelligence of Ferdi- 
dand’s arrival diffused universal joy in the lit- 
tle court of Isabella at Valladolid. Her first 
step was to transmit a letter to. her brother 
Henry, in which she informed him of the pre- 
sence of the prince in his dominions, and of 
theirintended marriage. She excused the course 
she had taken by the embarrassments. in which 
she had been involved by her enemies. She re- 
presented the political advantages of the con- 
nexion, and the sanction it had received from 
the Castilian nobles: and she concluded with 
soliciting his approbation of it, giving him atthe 
same time affectionate assurances of the most 
dutiful submission both on the part of Ferdi- 
nand and herself. Arrangements were then 
made for an interview between the royal pair, 
in which some courtly parasites would fain have 
persuaded their mistress to require some act of 
homage from Ferdinand,in token of his infe- 
riority of txe crown of Arragon to that of Cas- 
tile; a proposition which she rejected with her 
usual discretion. Agreeably to these arrange- 
ments, ferdinand, on the 15th of October, pas- 
sed privately from Duenas, accompanied enly 
by four atiendants, to the neighboring city of 
Valladolid, where he was received by the Arch- 
bishop of ‘Teledo, and conducted to the apart- 
ment of his mistress. Ferdinand was at this 
time in the eighteenth year of hisage. His com- 
plexion was fair, though somewhat bronzed by 
constant exposure to the sun; his eye quick and 
cheerful; his forehead ample, and approaching 
to balduess ; his muscular and well-proportioned 
frame was invigorated by the toils of war, and 
by the chivalrous exercise in which he delighted. 
He was one of the best horse-men in his court, 
and exceiled ia field sports of every kind. His 
voice was somewhat sharp, but he pessessed a 
fluent eloquence; and when he had a point to 
carry, his address was courteous and even in- 
sinuating. He secured his health by extreme 
temperance in his diet, and by such habits of ac- 
tivity, that it was said he seemed to find repose 
in business, Isabella was a year older than her 
lover. In statue she was somewhat aboye the 
middle size. Her complexion was fair; her hair | 
of a bright chestnut colour, inclining to red; and 
her mild blue eye beamed with intelligence and 
sensibility. She was exceedingly beautiful: 
‘The handsomest lady,’ says one of her house- 
hold,* whom | ever beleld, and the most gracious 
inher manners.” The portrait, still existing of 
her in the royal palace, is conspicuous for an 
open symmetry of features, indicative of the 
hatural serenity of temper, and that beautiful 
harmony of intellectual and moral qualities, 
which most distinguished her. She was digni- 
led in her demeancur,and modest even to a de- 
gree of reserve. She spoke the Castilian lan- 
guage with more than usual elegance; and ear- 
ly imbibed a relish for letters, in which she was 
superior to Ferdinand, whose education in this 
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particular seerns to haye been neglected. It is 
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not easy to obtain a dispassionate portrait of Isa- 
bella. The Spaniards, who revert to her glorious 
reign, are so smitten with her moral perfec- 
tions, that, even in depicting her personal, they 
borrow somewhat of her exaggerated colouring 
of romance. The interview lasted more than 
two hours, when Ferdinand retired to his quar- 
ters at Duenas as privately ashe came. The 
preliminaries of the marriage were first adjus- 
ted, however.; but so great was the poverty of 
the parties, that it was found necessary to bor- 
row money to defray the expenses of the cere- 
mony. Such were the humihating circumsances 
attending the commencement of a union des- 
tined to open the way to the highest prosperity 
and grandeur of the Spanish monarchy !” 


We must add to this the summing up of the 
qualities of Cardinal Ximenes. 


** He now turned his thoughts to his approach- 
ingend. Death may be supposed to have but 
little terrors for the statesman who in his last 
moments could aver,‘ that he had never inten- 
tionally wronged any man: but had rendered to 
every one his due, without being swayed, as far 
as he was conscious, by fear of affection.’ Yet 
Cardinal Richelieu on his death-bed deelared 
the same. Asa last attempt, he began a letter 
to the king. His fingers refused, however, to 
perform their office, and after tracing a few 
lines, he gave it up. The purport of these seems 
to have been to recommend his university at Al- 
cald to the royal protection. He now became 
wholly occupied with his devotions, and mani- 
fested such humble confidence in the Divine 
mercy, as deeply affected all present. In this 
tranquil frame of mind, and in the full posses- 
sion of his powers, he breathed his last, Noy. 
8th, 1517, in the eighty-first year of his age, and 
the twenty-second since his elevation to the pri- 
macy. The last words that he uttered, were 
those of the Psalmist, which he used frequently 
to repeat in healtb, ‘1n te, Domine, speravi,’— 
‘In thee; Lord, have | trusted.’ His body ar- 
rayed in his pontifical robes, was seated in a 
chair of state, 2nd multitudes of all degrees 
thronged into the apartment to kiss the hands 
and feet. It was afterwards transported to Al- 
cald, and laid in the chapel of the noble college 
of San Ildefonso, erected by himself. His obse- 
quies were celebrated with great pomp, contra- 
ry to his own orders, by all the religious and li- 
terary fraternities of the city; and his virtues 
commemorated in a funeral discourse by a doc- 
tor of the university, who, considering the death 
of the good a fitting occasion to lash the vices of 
the living, made the most caustic allusion to the 
Flemish favourites of Charles, and their pesti- 
lent influence on the country. Such was the end 
of this remarkable man; the most remarkable, 
in many respects, of his time. His character 
was of that stern and lofty cast which seems to 
rise above the ordinary wants and weakness of 
bumanity. His genius, of the severest order, 
like Dante’s or Michael Angelo’s in the regions 
of fancy, impresses us with ideas of power, that 
excite admiration akin to terror. His enter- 
prises, as we have seen, were of the boldest 
character; his execution of them equally bold. 
He disdained to woo fortune by any of those 
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soft and pliant arts which are often the most 
effectual. He pursued his ends by the most di- 
rect means. In this way he frequently multipli- 
ed difficulties; but difficulties seemed to have a 
charm for bim, by the opportunity they afforded 
of displaying the energies of his soul. With 
these qualities he combined a versatility of ta- 
lent usually found enly in softer and more flexi- 
ble characters. Though bred in the cloister, he 
distinguished himself both in the cabinet and the 
camp; for the latter,indeed, so repugnant to his 
profession, he had a natural genius, according 
to the testimony of his biographer; and he 
evinced his relish for it by declaring that ‘ the 
smell of gunpowder was more grateful to him 
than the sweetest perfume of Arabia.’ In every 
situation, however, he exhibited the stamp of 
his peculiar calling; and the stern lineaments 
of the monk were never wholly concealed un- 
der the mask of the statesman, or the visor of 
the warrior. He had a full measure of the re- 
ligious bigotry which belonged to the age; and 
he had melancholy scope for displaying it, as 
chief of that dread tribunal over which he pre- 
sided during the last ten years of his life. He 
carried the arbitrary ideas of his profession into 
political life. His regency was conducted on 
the principles of a military despotism. It was 
his maxim, that ‘a prince must rely mainly on 
his army for securing the respect and obedience 
of nis subjects.’ It 1s true he had to deal with a 
martial and factious nobility, aud the end which 
. he proposed was to curb their licentiousness, 
and enforce the equitable administration of jus- 
tice; but, in accomplishing this, he shewed lit- 
tle regard to the constitution, or to private rights. 
His first act, the proclaiming of Charles king, 
was in open contempt of the usages and rights 
of anation. He evaded the urgent demands of 
the Castilians for a convocation of Cortes; for 
it was his opinion, ‘ that freedom ol speech, es- 
pecially in regard to their own grievances, made 
the people inselent and irreverent to their rulers.’ 
The people, of course, had no voice in the mea- 
sures which involved their most important inte- 
rests; his whole policy, indeed, was to exalt the 
royal prerogative at the expense of the inferior 
orders of the state; and his regency, short as it 
was, and highly bereficial to the country in 
many respects, must be considered as opening 
the way to that career of despotism which the 
Austrian family followed up with such hard- 
hearted constancy. But, while we condemn the 
politics, we cannot but respect the principles, of 
the man. However erroneous his conduct in 
our eyes, he was guided by his sense of duty. It 
was this, and the conviction of others. which 
constituted the secret of bis great power; it 
made him reckless of difficulties, and fearless of 
ali personal consequences. The consciousness 
of the integrity of his purposes rendered him, 
indeed, too unscrupulous as to the means of at- 
taining them. He held his own hfe cheap, in 
comparison with the great reforms that he had 
at heart. Was it surprising that he should hold 
as lightly the convenience and interests of others, 
when they thwarted their execution? His views 
were raised far above considerations of himself. 
As a statesman, he identified himself with the 
state; as a churchman, with the interests of his 
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religion. He severcly punished every offence 
against these; he as freely forgave every per- 
sonal injury. He had many remarkable oppor- 
tunities of shewing this. His administration pro- 
voked numerous lampoons and libels. He de- 
spised them, as the miserable solace of spleen 
and discontent, and never persecuted their au- 
thors. In this he formed an honourable conirast 
to Cardinal Richelieu, whose character and 
manners suggest many points of resemblance 
with his own. His disinterestedness was fur- 
ther shewn by his mode of dispensing his large 
revenues. It was among the poor, and on great 
public objects. He built up no family. He had 
brothers and nephews; but he contented himself 
with making their condition comfortable, with- 
out diverting to their benefit the great trust con- 
fided to him for the public. The greater part of 
the funds which he left at bis death was settled 
on the university of Alcalé. He had, however, 
none of that pride which would make him asham- 
ed of his poor and humble relatives. He had, in- 
deed, a confidence in his own powers approach- 
ing to arrogance, which led him to undervalue 
the abilities of others, and to look on them as his 
instruments rather than his equals; but he had 
none of the vulgar pride founded on wealth or 
station. He frequently alluded to his lowly con- 
dition in early life with great humility, thanking 
Heaven, with tears in his eyes, for its extraordi- 
nary goodness to him. He not only remembered, 
but did many acts of kindness to many of his 
eariy friends, of which more than one touching 
anecdote is related. Such traits of sensibility, 
gleaming through the natural austerity and 
sternness of a disposition like his, like light 
breaking through a dark cloud, affect us the 
more sensibly by contrast. He was irreproach- 
able in his morals, and conformed literally to all 
the rigid exactions of his severe order, in the 
court as faithfully as in the cloister. He was 
sober, abstemious, chaste. In the latter particu- 
lar he was careful that no suspicion of the li- 
cense which so often soiled the clergy of the 
period should attach to him. On one occasion, 
while on a journey, he was invited to pass the 
night at the house of the Duchess of Maqueda, 
being informed that she was absent. The duchess 
was at home, however, and entered the apart- 
ment before he retired to rest. ‘ You have de- 
ceived me, lady,’ said Ximenes, rising in anger; 
‘if you have any business with me, you will find 
me to-morrow at the confessional.’ So saying, 
he abruptly left the palace. He carried his au- 
sterities and mortifications so far as to endanger 
his bealth. There is a curious brief extant ol 
Pope Leo the Tenth, dated the last year of the 
cardinal’s life, enjoining him to abate his severe 
penance, to eat meat and eggs on the ordinary 
fasts, to take off his Franciscan frock, and sleep 
in linen and on a bed. He would never cot- 
sent, however, to divest himself of his monastic 
weeds. ‘ Even laymen, said he, alluding to the 
custom of the Roman Catholics, * put these oD 
when they are dying; and shall 1, who have 
worn them all my life, take them off at that 
time?’ Another anecdote is told in relation to “is 
dress. Over his coarse woollen frock he wore 
the costly apparel suited to his rank. An imper- 
tinent Franciscan preacher took occasion one 
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day before him to launch out against the -luxu- 
ries of the time, especially in dress, obviously 
alluding to the cardinal, who was attired in a 
supurb suit of ermine, which had been presented 
tohim. He heard the sermon patiently. to the 
end, and after the services were concluded, took 
the preacher into the sacristy, and, having 
commended the general tenor of the discourse, 
shewed, under his furs and fine linen, the coarse 
frock of his order, next his skin. Some accounts 
add, that the friar, on the other hand, wore fine 
linen under his monkish frock. After the car- 
dinal’s death, a little box was found in his apart- 
ment, containing the implements with which he 
used to mend the rents of his thread-bare gar- 
ment, with his own hands.” ® 





From the Public Ledger. 
TRE. DUELLIST. 


Of the long catalogue of murderers, 

That stamp is vilest called the duellist. 

{n him is concentrated all the froth 

Of an imagination craz’d and vile. 

By an established law (against all law, 

Both moral and divine) he govern’d is. 

This doth assume, that honor, when impeach’d, 
Is a transgression of such magnitude, 

That he who is tradue’d shall have redress; ~ 
Full satisfaction by acknowledgment, 

Or which, by this most wise expedient, 

Is held equivalent, the aggressor’s life, 
Which to destroy (if fate should so decide), 
He must his own expose on equal terms. 

Of all the follies fools are masters of 

This is the chief. A bubble’s shadow weighs, 
Like pond’rous rocks, against such wiseacres. 
Heaven’s grand design—that he might glorify 
His God, and in an endless.life possess 

The beatific joys, are all contemn’d, 

Aud pride and selfishness predominate. 

His callous heart is lost to sympathy, 

And all the nobler feelings of the soul; 

The orphan’s tears, the widow's dismal wail, 
The opponent’s death, aye his eternal death ; 
His own—the death of a foul murderer ; 

The tortures of an ever-during hell— 

Where justice metes to him the due reward 
Of that infernal hate, which led him on 

To deeds the darkest in hell’s catalogue,— 
All this, together with the effrontery 

With which he lays aside the law divine— 
Thou shalt no murder do—in his esteera 

Is light as vanity, when once compay’d 
To honor’s sacred laws! 


Had legislative pow’r enacted this— 
That any man who aa insult receives, 
Shall challenge the aggressor, and expose 
His life, and give his fue a chance at least 
To add to insult death—these modern fools 
Would peradventure cry, unequal this. 
Place not the scoundrel on a par with him 
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Whose wounded honor bleeds. Revise the Jaw, 
To him the priv’lege grant, by treat or pay, 

A loafer to provide—an equal he, 

And let them settle the important point. 

Shall he whose character is villified 

Invite the vile traducer to the field, 

And perchance stand before an idle fool, 

Whosé life in burning powder has been spent ? 
Nay, verily, no man of sense will yield 

To such infernal laws obedience. 


But since these Grave and Wise men have the 
reins, 
_ And, by our suffrage, are the very men 
Who help to make our laws, with look profound 
(As though they now were gods) they try their 
skill, 
_And of a simple Web, (how Silly they,) 
A fabric strive to build, where fools may bow 
And to their honor pay worship supreme. 
If hell is the receptacle of fools, 
. All duellists are candidates for seats. 


Philada. Marck 5, 1838. S. W. S. 











Original. 
ESSAY ON EDUCATION. 
BY Ss. W. FULLER. : 


Read before the Philadelphia Lyceum. 


A good degree of interest is now confessedly 
felt by parents, and others who have the care of 
the young in our country, on the subject of Enu- 
cATIon. Many are already prepared to act on 
the conviction, that, ‘‘ the best legacy they car 
bequeath to their children or charges, is a good 
education.” 

This state of things is really encouraging to 
the friends of learning ; and is, we doubt not, the 
result of their well-timed efforts in the cause of 
popular instruction. 

Those who are thus favourably impressed with 
a sense of what they owe to, and of what they 
can do for, the rising. generation, are anxious to 
remove all the obstacles which now retard the 
progress of science, and to overcome every dif- 
ficulty which delays the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge. They are also prepared to test the utility 





of every measure which plausibly promises to 
improve the highway of study, and facilitate the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

In obedience to this increasing disposition, we 
see many branches of popular and polite in- 
struction simplified, and adapted to the tastes 
and capacities of the young—while manual-la- 
bour schools, and gymnastic exercises, now 
blended with mental cultivation, have measura- 
bly dispelled the apprehended sacrifices of health 
upon the altar of study. So that it is no longer 
considered necessary to be sickly in order to be 
learned. 

We see, then, that the “ spirit of the age” has 
touched our school-houses, our school-books, 
our school-exercises, our school-teachers, and 
almost every thing which appertains to our 
schools; and all are started (@ on the march of 
improvement—patrons only left behind.. Some 
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of these, it must be confessed, have not advanced 
with the same speed as others. Hence it is ne- 
cessary that the friends of education take more 
pains to point out the intimate connexion be- 
tween the views of the patrons on the subject of 
education, and the success of the schools they 
sustain, than they have hitherto done. 

Our meritorious teachers are sometimes em- 
barrassed with the collision of their patrons, in 
the management of their pupils, especially in 
those things which relate to government. The 
importance of good management in family and 
school governments, is too manifest to require 
proof or illustration in this essay. Instead of 
collisian and discord between them, co-opera- 
tion and harmony should be maintained. To 
point out a simple and practicable method by 
which these objects may be secured, is the in- 
tention of this essay. In the prosecution of this 
object, | shall briefly survey the whole field as 
itis; and I shall mark out, as legibly as I can, 
gg improvements as will make it what it should 


é. 

I shall take it for granted, that every child 
sent to school, has a home of some sort, where 
family government of some kind is administered. 

In the government of schools, every teacher 
should be viewed as a sub-parent. Teachers 
should be thus regarded by patron and pupil. 

Parents should make it the business of their 
lives to educate their children. When death 
calls upon any wise and considerate parent to 
leave his children behind him in the world, he 
would prefer leaving them well taught, with 
high moral worth and sound principles, and a 
good reputation, to leaving them rich in this 
world’s goods, without the wealth of these attri- 
butes of character. Then why should not pa- 
rents be more anxious to teach their children 
than to make them rich? Why should they 
grudge the time devoted to the education of their 
offspring, because it is substracted from atten- 
tion to that business which can only make them 
rich without securing them wisdom or happi- 
ness? But the employment of a competent 
teacher, while it abstracts but a fraction from 
the fortune of the child, secures to it the inva- 
luable treasure of a good education. The use 
which I wish to make of this digression, is, to 
enforce the consideration that the teacher ts the 
parent's substitute. That the parent is the na- 
tural teacher, governor or preceptor of the child, 
is undeniable. That what the parent cannot do, 
directly, towards the instruction of his child, he 
should do, indirectly, through the instrumenta- 
lity of a teacher or substitute, is the inference 1 
deduce. This establishes the identity, the unity, 
of family and school governments—the likeness 
of the parent’s and tutor’s authority. All the 
attributes, therefore, which properly belong to 
one, belong also to the other. They will be 
treated accordingly in this essay. 

The existing defects may be all comprehend- 
ed under a few general but definite heads—lIst. 
Too rigorous. 2d. Too lenient. 3d. Capri- 
cious. 4th. Without adaptation to the subjects, 
or circumstances of the governed. 5th. Partial. 

A government is too rigorous when it defeats, 
by its operations, the objects for which it was 
instituted. It is too loose or lenient when it fails 
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to secure the objects for which it was establish- 
ed, or does not protect the interests it was de- 
signed to maintain. A capricious government 
is rigorous at one moment, and lenient at an- 
other—prodigal of its rewards on one occasion, 
and covetous of them on another occasion. A 
capricious government is the worst of all goy- 
ernments—it is worse than no government.— 
That government is not adapted to its subjects, 
which requires them to perform what they are 
physically or morally incapable of doing—which 
requires a feeble intellect to compete with a 
vigorous one, or a cheerful mind to be as sedate 
as a grave one. 

The connexion of family and school govern- 
ments is defective fh several respects. Ist. Dis- 
similarity. When one is rigorous, and the other 
lenient. 2d. When either or both are capri- 
cious. They can hardly fail to conflict when 
this is the case, and undo to-day what was done 
yesterday. 3d. When they aim at different ob- 
jects, or at the same object by opposing means. 
For instance, when the parent wishes the pupil 
to learn, while the teacher only wishes him to 
appear to learn. When one attempts to secure 
success by persuasion or reward, and the other 
by authority and punishment. 4th. When pa- 
rents govern in school and teachers govern out 
of scheol. Instance. Some parents punish their 
children at home, for incurring punishment in 
school ; and some teachers assume the supervi- 
sion of their pupils, while away from school, and 
call them to an account for what they say and 
do while properly out of their jurisdiction. In 
this case the two governments infringe upon and 
mutually impair each other. 

The evils resulting from this defect in the 
administration of these governments, may not 
be so apparent as to preclude a few words of 
remark. Pupils must be very stupid or they 
will soon deem such treatment unkind, if not 
unjust. A willing obedience will not be ren- 
dered to any uatierity which is felt to be un- 
merciful or unjust. Disaffection will necessarily 
follow, and perhaps. this will be succeeded by 
hatred towards each harsh tribunal. Then 
farewell to pleasure and prosperity in the en- 
terprise. 

- 5th. Partiality, or favouritism im either or 
both. I have reserved my remarks on favour- 
itism till now, because more pernicious in ils 
effects in schools and families, than in either 
separately. Favouritism in schools, so soon 2s 
felt, is borne to the ears of patrons, and, if be- 
lieved, destroys the reputation of the school. If 
not believed or heeded by the parent, the pupil 
feels the injury, and grows callous, if not envious 
and vindictive. Partiality at home generally 
excites animosity, and provokes unprofitable 
strife. Besides, a ‘speckled bird’ at home, }s 
seldom a peaceful one at school. Partiality !s 
subversive of justice, and no favouritism shoul 

be suffered, but that which makes every chil 

alike a darling at home, and every pupil alike 
the faveurite of the preceptor at school. — : 

But it is time to mark out the path which will 
exclude all these defects. To do this briefly 
and perspicuously, it will be proper to consider, 
Ist. The object of family and school govern: 





ments. The object should be, the general g0° 
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of the governed, and the convenience of these 
who govern. The general good of children and 

upils requires, ate 

Ist. That a due sense of responsibility for the 
consequences of actions and speeches be im- 
pressed upon the minds of the young—that every 
action tends to goed or evil, and every word may 
be followed by consequences. To do this effec- 
tually the patriarchal tribunal should be estab- 
lished, and children should be made accountable 
to that tribunal; and, as soon as possible, con- 
vinced of its propriety. 

2d. Much pains should be taken in families to 
bring their children into subordination to their 
authority. Obedience is one of the most im- 
portant lessons a human being ever learns.— 
And if children ought to learn things which they 
are to practice in mature life, nothing is more 
essential than the subordination of their minds 
to parental laws. I do not recommend, for I 
am not prepared to do so, that what is called 


breaking a child’s will, should be done, at all| take their place. 
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given, let it be understood that it is an act of 


justice or generosity. If punishments are to be 
inflicted, endeavour to make the sufferer com- 
prebend the justice, if not the necessitv, of the 
pain. That parent acts as if he hated his child, 
who does not deal with it in this manner. 
4th. Another aim of family government, re- 
quired by the claims of nature, is the aid of 
parental experience in behalf of the child. The 
offspring has a natural claim upon the wisdom 
of the parent. But this can only be secured by 
= government. The young should not only 
e counselled—they should be moved to walk in 
that counsel by parental authority. Mark out 
the way, point out the proper objects of pursuit, 
allow suitable amusements, and interdict that 
which is wrong—then see that the plan is faith- 
fully executed. 
5th. Without some government, arran ement, 
system, or order, cannot be maintained in fami- 
lies or schools ; but confusion and disorder would 
The convenience of those 


hazards. I am not sure that the violence gener- who manage the affairs of a house-hold or school, 
ally supposed in this case, is either necessary or is, therefore, another object to be secured by 


justifiable: for, I believe a kind, but persevering good government. 
and inflexible hand, will, with due patience, se- | stood by children, so soon as they can egy pl 

to au- | hend its propriety. A willing discharge o 
we are 
And 


cure all that is required. Submission 
thority, to laws and customs, however, 
obliged to practice every ny of our lives, 
much of each individual’s share of weal or wo, 
in this world, depends upon the grace with 
which he complies with authority, law, or cus- 
tom. It is not a tame and passive obedience 
which [ recommend, but a rational compliance 
with good government, because it is right and 
reasonable. Hence the earliest care should be 
taken to impress the propriety of obedience 
upon the minds of the young. 

Children, thus subjected to family discipline 
at home, find compliance with requisite school 
regulations, easy and natural when there. Few 
teachers would be under the necessity of making 
themselves offensive to their pupils, by the exer- 
cise of their authority, if parents thus prepared 
their children for happiness in schools before 
they sent them there. I must beg leave to in- 
sist upon this point as one of paramount import- 
ance. By it the judicious teacher is relieved 
from one of the most perplexing tasks of his 
avocation—the task of subjecting a stubborn 
child to the claims of his authority. The hap- 
piness of the pupil, too, during the whole period 
of its instruction, is secured or marred by the 
state of subordination, it had received before it 
enters the school. 

3d. The welfare and prosperity of the young, 
depends measurably upon the regard with which 
they look upon their parents, superiors, teachers, 
and each other. We know, with one thought, 
that the child’s estimate of the parent's or teach- 
er’s approbation or disapprobation, must depend 
upon the child’s regard of them. Let their re- 
spect for their superiors arise from their con- 
‘clousness of the real superiority of the mental 
and moral endewments and attainments of those 
they thus regard. Then a desire for their ap- 
Probation wall stimulate them to every requisite 
exertion, and a dread of their disapprobation 
will deter them from improper conduct and in- 
dulgence. And when a reward or gift is to be 


j 





This point should be under- 


re- 
quired duties, from convietion of the utility of 
them, is much better than a reluctant obedience 
extorted by authority. An economical improve- 
ment of time, therefore, demands the strict ob- 


servance of good regulations in families and 


schools. All experienced teachers know how 
essentially their time is sacrificed by every lack 
of good order. Besides, the minds of pupils are 
unfitted for their studies by the display of so 
much authority as is necessary to regulate a 
class of ungoverned scholars. The interest of 
patrons and pupils, therefore, requires that the 
latter should be prepared to conform with the 
required order of the school, before they are 
committed to its management. 

These are the general objects which impe- 
riously require the subjection of the young to 
family discipline, before they are placed at 
school, as well as while they are under tutors 
and governors. 

To secure these advantages to the young, as 
before observe, family and school govern- 
ments, should co-operate and harmonize with 
each other. But this they will never do, with- 
out both are based and conducted upon sound 
and correct principles. Two governments, the 
same in nature and the same in their objects, 
will certainly accord, unless one or both are 
wrong. That both may be alike in their opera- 
tions, make their attributes the same in detail. 
The attributes of a good government in families 
or schools, are, 

Ist. Integrity. Its promises should be held 
sacred, and all made ese its plighted faith 
should never be violated. 

2d. Stability. Itshould be free from change, 
caprice, or weak pliability. No confidence is 
placed in a man who is one thing to-day, and 
will be a different thing to-morrow. So with 
governments—mildness one day, and rigour the 
next, will destroy all reliance upon its prinei- 
ples. It should be uniform, firm, inflexible—to 
be so, it must be patient, and forbearing. 
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3d. It should be just. Impartial justice should 
be manifest in all its dispensations of favour or 
punishment. This will secure the respect of 
the governed. 

4th. Kindness. However rigorous the disci- 
pline, or severe the chastisement, the govern- 
ment should not be unkind. It should be the 
friend, the inflexible friend, of every-one sub- | 
jected to its authority. Parents and teachers 
should never lose sight of this principle. I. 
am not prepared to say, that a government 
should be lenient or severe. | know not which 
is the better—it must be left to the discretion of 
those who govern—but I know it should always 
be kind. 

5th. Honourable. Pure, high, and generous 
motives only should be presented to the minds 
of children or pupils. No appeals should be 
made to base or depraved passions. And no 
degrading or shameful punishments should be 
imposed. 

6th. Perhaps I should add, every government 
should possess vigi/ance—activity to put its plans | 
and principles in force. But this is implied in| 
the before mentioned attributes. An indolent | 
execution of the best plan of government would | 
be ruinous. Sol repeat, vigilance. 

Let these attributes be shared in common in 








schools and families, and their governments will | 


with the tutors of their children, it is fair to pre- 
sume they would dischargeit. If it is necessary 
for patrons and teachers. to understand each 
other’s wishes and measures, in order to pro- 
mote the prosperity of their schools, it must be 
necessary for them to become acquainted with 
each other. To effect this, two methods suggest 
themselves as worthy of attention. Parents should 
visit the schools, while in session, statedly, as 
often as the nature of the case may require, and 
witness the operation of the system and mea- 
sures. This might be done by a:propriating one 
part of a day in each week to the reception of 
visits from parents and friends, so that each pat- 
ron might ind it convenient to attend, at least, 
once in eaeh term of quarter of the school’s 
operation. This plan has long been in obser- 
vance, in some measure, but it is seldom prose- 
cuted as it should be. It cannot now, I think, 
be called a popular, or a fashionable custom, 
though something like it has long been practised. 


Another plan, which has not, 1 believe, been 
tested, but which seems to me more plausible, 
is this:—Let the teacher, once a month, or as 
often as may be judged expedient, prepare a 
lecture on the management of schools, and 
school discipline generally, and invite his pat- 
rons to hear it, in conjunction with his pupils.— 
Let the most influential punctually attend these 


never conflict with each other. The foundation | lectures, and suggest any hints that may throw 


is in family regulations. We cannot reasonably 
expect our schools to be well regulated so long 
as the sources of them are improperly managed. 


ligbt upon the subject in a future discourse. 
These lectures might be original or copied, or 
mixed. Male teachers might prepare and deli- 





Much may be done, however, in schvols, and by | 


ver them; and female teachers might prepare 


them, towards the needed reformation. Many them, and if deterred from reading them, by fe- 


of our most enlightened families are now, and 
have been. conducted on these principles; we 
are desirous to see them more generally adopt- 
ed. But 1 will hasten to point out the manner 
in which [ think family governments should 
operate in connexion with schools. 

Many teachers are now subjected to the ne- 
cessity of continuing their jurisdiction over their 


male delicacy, some gentleman might be found. 
_who would be proud to serve in the capacity of 
| their reader. 

This plan would be as profitable to the teach- 
-er,as to the pupils and patrons, and I can see 
| no reason why it is not every way practicable. 
| and within the reach of every school, and worthy 
| of any seminary or academy. 


punils, while they are really under other au-/ Let this practice be sustained by cultivating 
thority. -They have to care that their pupils| an intimate acquaintance between patrons and 
appear seasonably at school—that they prose-| teachers, and.1 think every required co-opera- 
cute their studies while out of school, and fre-| tion between family and school governments 
quently, that they return from school directly to) would be secured. 

their homes, and do no mischief by the way.—| The advantages accruing from such a plan of 
All this is imposing upon teachers what, | think, family government, and such a system of mutual 
of right belongs to others. Parents and others | ,i4 and co-operation, are numerous and import- 
who have children in charge, should not fail to! ant, Time does not allow me to point them out. 
know, that they are at school in good time, and) But the rapid improvement of those directly 
that they conduct properly on the way to, and) concerned, and their wholesome influence upon 
from school. And { think that if scholars are! society generally would, I think, be at once 
to study lessons out of school, it should not be} annarent. I leave the remainder to be deduced 
the teacher’s task to see that it is done ; but it is| ¢.5m my positions, by the good sense of those 
the duty of those into whose charge they return,! \1419 have heard. and of those who may hereafter 
when removed from the supervision of the) 44. , 


Let the parent’s and the teacher’s authority | I conclude, by expressing @ hope, tha 


Fae" 2 i i Say, n this subject, 
and adrvinistration be distinct from exch others may enrich the exercises of this. Lyceun & 
et th > , 

ments. The shacher should see that right is some future session. 
done in school; and the parent that no wrong is i — 

done out of school. Butas no servant can serve| UNION oF SENTIMENT.—No matter how = 
two masters faithfully at the same time; so no| ly we believe an opinion, it Is always strengt 
scholar can profitably regard two governments| ened by another's assent; as aquatic plants, 
at the same hour. though living in the water, are refreshed by 4 


If parents believed it their duty to co-operate | shower. 
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(From the Metropolitan Magazine.) 
WALLINGFORD CASTLE. 


FROM THE ANCIENT CHRONICLES. 

The faint and fast fading twilight of an early 
spring evening had well nigh darkened into 
night, ere the procession that ** dragged its slow 
length along” the narrow and rugged road that 

et bore the right royal designation of “ the 
King's highway,’ reaching its final resting 

lace. A picturesque procession was that, jor 

eauclerc was splendid in all his doings; and 
the twelfth century was an age in which gran- 
deur and magnificence were considered as pecu- 
liarly befittiag kings ; so surrounded by chained- 
mailed knights, preceded by billmen and bow- 
men, and heralds in gorgeous tabards, and the 
chaplains of the royal households, in their snowy 
vestments, (for the semblance, at least of reli- 
gion, sound policy taught the austere Beauclerc 
to preserve,) the scholar king, and the Empress 
Maude, his daughter, journied onward from 
Northampton to the Castle of Wallingford.— 
And twilight had yielded to night, and the hind 
had retired to his straw bed, and Compline had 
been sung in every church, and the emphatic 
benediction, so characteristic, of these unsettled 
times, “‘a good night and quiet rest,” had been 
lebeegpe yea: in every abbey, ere the peremptory 

last of trumpets announced to the warriors of 
the tower-guarded gate of the Wallingford Cas- 
tle, that ** le tret hault e puissanzrey Tenri” de- 
manded entrance. 

Down thundered the drawbridge, up rose the 
huge portcullis, and the iron studded gates 
swung heavily back, as, with stern and eager 
look, as though he would read the very thoughts 
of each knight that pressed forward, Beauclerc, 
on his gallantly comparisoned steed, entered the 
first court-yard, followed by the empress, clad in 
long garments, stiff with gold broidery, and 
mounted on her milk white palfrey. 


“How name you this Castle?” said she, ad- 
dressing the knight at her gilded bridle rein. 


“The royal Castle of Wallingford, one of 
King Henry’s staunchest strong holds, and most 
favorite places of abode,” replied the knight. 


“ Soothly it likes me not,” said the empress, 
gazing at the giant outline of the tower and bat- 
tlement, that threw its dark shadows against the 
clear frosty sky, like one of those immense fort- 
ress towns to which her eye had been so long 
accustomed in Germany, and which had been 
the scene of so many a triumph of iniquity.— 
“ Methinks I should be loath tochoose this piace 
as my abode,” continued the empress. 


“The deer may not more gladly seek covert 
from the hunter, nor the bird a refuge from the 
falcon, than thou Empress Maude, mayst one 
day hail the shelter of these walls,” said a voice 
close beside her. 

“What meaneth this?’ cried the empress, 
turning fiercely round. ‘* Who dareth to speak 
of refuge and shelter to the daughter of a king, 
the widow of an emperor ?” 

“One who well may warn the highest of 
chance and change,” replied an old man, whose 
tremulous voice and bent form told of extremest 
14 
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age, and whose Jong black robe marked him a 
servant of the church. 

* Away, old man, away with these ill-omened 
forebodings,” cried the empress angrily, waving 
her hand ; ** preach to serf and vassal of chance 
and change, but not to the widow of the kaisar.’’ 

There was high feasting that night at Wal- 
lingford Castle. Stern, and even rude, as the 
exterior seemed, the inner apartments displayed 
a scene of gorgeous fnagnificence, that the royal 
state of the present day might scarcely equal.— 
Silken tapestry, the produce of Sicilian looms, 
concealed the stone walls ;—silken carpets, 
brought from the land of the paynim, bespread 
the dais ; huge silver candlesticks bore the huge 
perfumed wax candles; huge silver vases held 
the wines, and “ ipocras;’’ and huge silver 
dishes the mighty repast; while the drinkin 
cups, wrought in pure gold, and thickly studde 
with gems, might have served for the table of 
the romance-famed Octavian, or decked a 
cathedral high altar—-a service, indeed, to 
which some of them were afterwards assigned, 
through the pious care of the worthy abbot, 
Suger, who purchased them after Henry’s death 
for the Abbey of St. Dennis. 

And there, beneath the cloth of estate, which 
whe ft in gold embroidery two long-backed 
and marvellously ill-favored lions, sate the scho- 
lar-king with jewelled collar and baldric and 
rich silken robes, his sandalled feet resting ona 
silver foot-stool; and close beside, on a lower 
chair, inheritrix alike of his pride and of his ta- 
lents, sat the daughter, whose brow had been 
spanned by the diadem of the Cesars; and who 
when a child of scarcely seven years, had been 
led to imperial pomp to Mentz, to become the 
bride of the emperor, Henry the Fifth. 


For some time did Henry sit silent, and with 
eyes fixed on the ground; at Jength he raised 
them, and casting a gloomy look around, said, 
** where is Durand ?” 

The attendant churchmen crossed themselves 
when they heard that question, and even the 
warrior barons looked grave; for Magister Du- 
randus was considered as more than half a Sa- 
racen, and popular report gave him the charac- 
ter of a mighty magician. But popular report, 
or clerical censure, the scholar-king heeded 
not: his stern and iron rule had forced noble, 
and even prelate, to bow to his bidding, and if it 
were the general belief that Beauclerc to his 
lawful knowledge had added unlawful, it was a 
belief that even the very highest dared not to 
breathe to his neighbor, for secret, certain, and 
deadly, was Bleauclerc’s revenge. 

*“ Where is Durand?” said he again, and his 
fierce eye flashed with rage. . 

** Wherefore seekest thou Durand?” said a 
voice at the end of the hall. 

Beauclerc started at the sound. “ Who ques- 
tions us ?” said he. 

The old man, who had before addressed the 
daughter, now advanced to the very edge of the 
dais, and throwing back the churchmen’s hood, 
calmly answered, “ knowest thou not?” 

** Away, ill-omened messenger,” cried Beau- 
clerc in a passion of rage yet averting his eyes; 
“ away to the grave, fiend, whence thou cames: ~ 

“ W auld that the grave were indeed my rest- 
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ing-place,’’ replied the old man; and the heart- 
broken tone in which he uttered the words struck 
each one with pity and with awe. 

Who could that old man be; who with beard 
and hair flowing like snow drifts over the dark 
robe, and with features fixed in that immovable 
rigidity that seemed to belong to the grave, stood 
there unawed, even unnerved, at the very foot- 
stool of Beauclerc? Was he that wandering 
Hebrew whom legend hed recorded as con- 
demned to a pilgrimage that should end but at 
the day of doom? Or was it indeed a visi'ant 
froin the grave? one of the progenitors of the 
dukes of Normandy come to warn his descend- 
ant of impending ill? Still Beauclerc sat as 
spell-bound, and his nobles stood marvelling 
around to sée that haughty monarch, who on the 
battle field never knew fear, quail. beneath the 
fixed gaze of that lone old man. 

** Wherefure seekest he knowledge of the fu- 
ture, who will not take warning from the past ?” 
said he. 

“ Away, I conjure thee?” cried Beauclerc still 
averting his eyes; “away, unless thou canst 
bring me back those whom the waves roll over?”’ 

** Hadst thou but listened, had he but listened 
to my warning, the white ship had not sunk with 
its precious freight,” was the solemn reply. 

Beauclerc clasped his hands desparingly, and 
could his poisoned brother have seen the agony 
of that moment, he would have felt that his long 
captivity was almost avenged. ‘Old man, who- 
ever thou art,and whencever thou camest,” said 
he, ** answer me but this one question, (for well 
I know tbat all things are foreseen by thee,) and 
great shall be thy guerdon.” 

“ { claim no knowledge save what the book of 
long experience can present—I read not the 
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mittance?”’ said Beauclere, to the first knight 
who approached the dais at his call. 

To the question no satisfactory answer could 
be given, and as it was repeated to another and 
another, still the mystery seemed to deepen; for 
too well did Beauclerc perceive that the belief 
that the aged visitant was no mortal being had 
taken possession of their minds. ‘* Whence can 
he be? who is he ?”’ murmured Beauclerc to him- 
self; **twice before have 1 seen him, when he 
came with warning, alas, unheeded ; but this last 
warning ?>—who is he that shall snatch the crown 
frem her brow ?”’ 

With violent effort, unperceived, however, by 
his surrounding vassals, (for Beauclerc was a 
perfect master of duplicity,) did the monarch 
assume a calm and even cheerful air. He com- 
manded the minstrels and jongleurs to appear, 
and summoned master Sampson de Nanteuil 
and Geoffroy Gaimar to his presence, and when 
the latter, in right courtly strains, assured to his 
patron and his daughter the praise and admira- 
tion of all posterity, a purse of bezants, bright 
and unclipped, rewarded the politic trouvere, 
and the smile of the cl showed to all 
around how little the visit of the mysterious old 
man had availed to awaken fear or care. 


But when, dismissing his menie, Beauclerc re- 
tired to his chamber, the forboding words of the 
old man returned with full force to his mind.— 
* Call Durand hither,” said he, to his favourite 
attendant, and the dread magister, Durandus, 
soon appeared at the summons. The confer- 
ence was long, but none knew its import; and 
at length the same messenger was sent to the 
chamber of the empress, to require ber instant 
attendance. 

Marvelling at the summons, and not without 


stars—l possess 10 charmed mirrors. Would ye | some vague foreboding of ill, did the widow of 
see forbidden knowledge, ask it of Durand,” said | the kaisar repair to her father’s presence; nor 


the old man, sternly. 


did that vague though strong foreboding pass 


“ Old man, who canst thou be that darest to| away when she gazed on the anxious counten- 


triffe with the will of Beauclerc ?” 


ance of her father, on the strange garb and re- 


* One who would fain to do bim service, that | pulsive features of the imagined magician who 


through his means this poor land may have rest. 
King Henry, soughtest thou her peace alone, 
when yesterday thy nobles sware fealty to thy 
daughter? Empress Maude, didst thou sted- 
fastly purpose to establish her peace when the 
crown of England was promised to thy brow ?” 

** She who hath wern the diadem of the Ce- 
sars, may well bear the crown of England,” re- 
plied the haughty empress. 

“ The crown may be too heavy fer thy brow, 
proud empress, and these vient Bubp may wit- 
ness thy vain regrets for that which thou mayest 
no longer retain,’ was the solemn reply. 


“ What! shall not my crown be secured to my 
daughter—to my only child?” cried Beauclerc, 
a thousand vague but agonising thoughts arising 
in his mind; “ speak old man—wherefore this 
foreboding of ill? wherefore camest thou with thy 
gloomy warnings ha 

* That this land may have rest and peace.— 
Empress Maude, seek her peace, and it shall be 
well with thee; scorn her welfare, and bitterly 
shalt thou remember my warning of to-night.” 

The old man turned round, aod all unheeding 
of the summons of Beauclerc, departed. 

“ Knowest thou how yonder man gained ad- 
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stood beside him, and on the dim mirror placed 
just opposite, but which gave no reflection. 

‘The mirror will pot answer our inquiries,” 
said Beauclerc; “it is éhou, my daughter, who 
must ask ; for the answer is for thee.” 

But the Empress Maude drew back, nor until 
urged by ber father, in a tone which she weli 
knew brooked no delay, did she place herself be- 
fore the dreaded mirror. 

‘* What said the old man of shelter, and in this 
very castle?” said Beauclere. 

Recalled to her self-possessien by her pride, a 
smile of scorn passed over the bruw of the em- 
press. ‘‘ J heeded not,” said she. 

** Would that I might see what shall be twelve 
months after my death,” said Beauclerc. 

* Ask it of the mirror, empress,” said Du- 


‘rand; “ the star of Beauclerc is not in the as- 


big a and the mirror will return no answer 
to him.” 

The question was repeated three times, audibly 
and distinctly, by the empress, and the words of 
incantation were whispered by Durand, and a 
light smoke, breathing sweet odors, spread itself 
imperceptibly over the apartment. As that light 
smoke cleared away, a tremendous motion ap- 
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peared on the face of the mirror, clouds follow- 
ing clouds, passed along the surface, and at 
length a crowd of men-at-arms became clearly 
visible, the lion standard of England floating 
above, and in the midst a knight, on his well-ap- 
pointed destrere, with the strawberry-leaf crown 
on his brow.” 

“ Who is he who dareth to take my crown?” 
cried Beauclerc ; but the shadows had passed 
away- 

lies and sternly did the empress gaze on the 
mirror, for anxiety to learn her future destiny 
had now banished all fear from her mind; and 
curiosity to know whether that mysterious old 
man’s words would indeed come true, took pos- 
session of every feeling. 

“ What wouldst thou learn?” said Durand to 
her. 

“ He said that 1 should seek the shelter of this 
castle gladly as the deer takes refuge from the 
huoter,” replied the empress, with a smile of 
scorn; “ in what guise shall I visit it?” 

Again shadows flitted over the dull surface of 
the mirror ; they cleared slowly away, and a re- 
flection ef the very room in which they stood ap- 
peared. But neither Durand nor the empress in 
imperial robes was seen, but a half-clothed figure 
lying beside a coarse and mire-bestained cloak, 
and wringing with bleeding hands, the wet from 
her long unfilleted tresses. 

“St. Mary!” exclaimed the empress, “ what 
serf is this ?” 

The figure turned slowly round, and the fea- 
tures wan and woe-worn, were her own ! 


That night both Beauclerc and the empress 
sought rest in vain, and with the earliest dawn 
the scholar-king was seated with Durand in his 
cabinet, engaged in anxious search into futurity. 
“T will see this old man,” said the king ; * he 
alone can show that future which your skill but 
Fie in vain”—and the offended astrologer with- 

rew. 

Seven days passed away in the chase and 
feasting, and then the command was given for 
the royal household to depart—‘I have seen 
him,” said Beauclere to his daughter, ere she 
mounted her palfrey, “‘ and do thou take heed to 
his counsels—’tis a holy man! and, on my bles- 
sing, again | charge thee, take heed to his coun- 
sels when I am dead.” 

The empress looked with amazement on the 
solemn, the awe-stricken countenance of her fa- 
ther. ** Whe is that old man, then?’ said she. 

“ That secret, which he bath revealed to me,” 
said Beauclere, solemnly, *‘ must never be dis- 
closed—suffice it for thee, that he is one who 
well may foretel chance and change to those 
who dream not of them, and well may he counsel 
the young, over whose head the snows of ninety 
winters have passed—surely not in vain hath his 
life been lengthened !” 

The monarch quitted his daughter’s side, the 
seneschal lifted his long white wand, and gave 
the word to the men-at-arms who formed the 
vanguard to go forward, and the long train filed 
away beneath the massive gatewiry. ‘* Lady 
Mary!” said the empress, “ if ever I enter this 
ill-omened castle again, it shall indeed be 
through dire necessity. But away with such 
thoughts—what hath the widow of the kaisar, 
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the heiress of England’s crown, to do with sor- 
row ?” 
* * * * a * 

Years passed away. Beauclerc slumbered in 
royal state in his favorite Abbey of Reading, and 
Stephen, not the empress, had n Called to as- 
sume the crown by the united voice of nobles 
and ple. He had been defeated, driven from 
the throne, and was now held in stern captivity, 
and the crown which Beauclerc fondly hoped 
would encircle his daughter’s brow, was at last, 
in the cathedral of Winchester, placed on her 
head by Stephen’s thrice-perjured brother, 
Henry of Blois. And in the right royal state 
did the Empress Maude proceed from Win- 
chester to Oxford, and from Oxford to London, 
to receive the homage of her citizens. But 
when, in rich attire and bearing splendid gifts, 
the fathers of the city knelt at her silver foot 
stool, and prayed that boon so dear to the Lon- 
doner for many centuries, “the good old laws 
of King Edward,” she spurned them frem her 
presence, and shamed not to call them traitors. 
Angrily,and breathing no impotent threats, they 
withdrew, all but one, and he approached even 
nearer to her foot stool. ** Empress Maude,” 
said he, “‘ remember thou art now Queen of 
England, pledged to uphold her welfare—take 
heed that ye fulfil it, or woe unto ye.” 

The empress turned angrily round, but she 
said not, “who art thou?” for the well remem- 
bered features of the old man at the Castle of 
Wallingford met her eye,and her father’s warn- 
ing words rushed on her mind. 


But the admonition of that old man too soon 
passed from her memory, for she was girt about 
with evil counsellors; and little did she deem, 
after she had returned a second scornful reply 
to the demands of the citizens, that very night, 
Waleran Fitz-Aylward, whom she had de- 
spatched with intelligence to her brother-in-law, 
Earl Robert of Gloster, had crossed the river, 
and proceeded to the army of William D’Ypres, 
and there given into the hands of Stephen’s wife, 
Maude of Boulogne, herself, the invitation of 
the Londoners that she should enter the city, 
and hold it for her captive lord. Little dreamed 
the empress of this ; a gallant feast was prepared 
at Baynard’s castle, and threescore serviturs, 
each of gentle birth, in hair-lined mantles, stood 
ready to marshall the company; but ere the 
kingly sturgeon was brought in on his huge sil- 
ver dish; ere the bishop rose to pronounce the 
blessing, a secret messenger whispered that 
danger was at hand—-was at the door; for 
Maude at Bologne, at the head of the Kentish 
auxiliaries, had crossed the river, the citizens 
had joyfully epened the gates, and were even 
now proceeding to Baynard’s castle, to take 
captive the empress. And there she stood, 
thunder struck at the intelligence, beneath the 
gorgeous canopy, surrounded but by a few faith- 
ful knights, while the golden cups and the silver 
dishes, even the perfumed napery, was stripped 
from the tables by those whom but the moment 
before she had deemed her true and faithful 
servants; there she stood, uncertain what to do, 
and looking to heaven in despair, when a voice 
whispered, “ follow me.” 

There was surely a strange authority in that 
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voice, for willingly as the little child obeys the 
voice of its parent, did the haughty empress turn 


and follow. Greatly marvelled her faithful 
knights who that old man could be who had just 
before brought intelligence of the coming dan- 
ger, and who now seemed prepared to provide 
an escape from it; and more did they marvel, 
when following, they saw him Jead the empress 
along the cevered way, and open the small 
wicket gate that led towards the west, just be- 
yond the boundary of the massive city wall; and 
greater still was their marvelling when just be- 
side the gate they beheld a gallant black palfrey, 
unbedecked indeed with broidered howsings, 
or silver-belled bridle-rein, but of surpassing 
beauty, and saw the old man sive the bridle to 
the empress, saying, “‘ ride for your life.” 

“ By St. Mary and St. Michael,” cried Hugh 
d’ Abrincis, “ that old man is a fearful magician; 
alas! my lady and empress, woe worth the day 
that he mounted that deemon steed.” 

“ Then onward, and seize him,” cried Fitz 
Warine; but the old man had vanished away, 
and eager to escape, for the foeman were now 
at the gates, they mounted their fleetest horses, 
and fled by that wicket gate. 

A gallant steed was that black palfrey—no 
dzemon steed, but foaled in the land of the east; 
and onward he bounded like a shaft from the 
bow, while the Empress Maude’s pursuers urged 
their heavy war steeds after her in vain. On- 
ward—onward—fled the daughter of Beauclerc 
—-onward, hoping, yet far from fearing, she 
might never reach her nearest tihooshold, but 
still onward bounded her coal black steed, even 
more than fifty miles before sunset. It was sexts 
when she fled from Baynard’s castle, and the 
bells were chiming for vespers when she entered 
the castle of Oxford. 


“Cause proclamation to be made, and seek 
diligently after the old man, who this day hath 
saved me from captivity,” said the empress to 
Eudo de Marmion, as she dismounted from her 
weary palfrey; “‘ tell him the gratitude of a 
Queen, of an Empress, awaits him.” Eudo de 
Marmion, and two score knights, made diligent 
search, and caused proclamation to be made, 
even to the morrow of Lammas, but the old map 
was not to be found. 

* * . * * * 

Still was Stephen kept in dungeon deep, and 
in fetters, for in warfare it was iudeed a barbar- 
ous age! and heeding little the defection of Lon- 
don, while Winchester with its impregnable 
castle, and the Royal Treasury, remained to 
her, Empress Maude haughtily rejected all over- 
tures for his deliberation, even although it was 
offered that he should yield up his claim to the 
crown and quit the land; and she even refused 
her trustiest alley, the bishop of Winchester, the 
boon that his nephew Eustace should possess his 
mother’s estates. And now did the perjured 
bishop bethink himself of his brother pining in 
captivity, and he renounced his allegiance to 
the empress. 

Sad were it to tell of the events of the next 
seven weeks—-when the golden harvest was 
trodden dewn beneath the iron feet of armed 
men—when the citizens of Winchester saw their 
fair city exposed to a close seige, during which 
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two abbeys and forty parish churches,* besides 
numberless dwelling houses, were consumed 
by fire; and when the desolation was so wide 
spreading, and so complete, that in the forcible 
words of the venerable Saxon Chronicle, “ to til] 
the ground was to plough the sea, the earth bare 
no corn, for the land was laid waste by such 
deeds, and men openly said that Christ and his 
saints were asleep.” 

At length came the eve of Holyrood-day, and 
pleasant was the chime of the vesper bell, for it 
told alike to gag and besieged, of welcome 
rest, and an unbroken truce for forty-eight 
hours; and Henry of Blois himself, in mitred 
pomp, proclaimed from the cathedral high altar, 
‘** the peace of God, in going, in remaining, and 
in returning, until the morrow of Holyrood.” 


In the council room of the castle, in anxious 
debate with the empress, sat her brother, Earl 
Robert of Gloucester, her unele, King David of 
Scotland, and Earl Milo of Hereford, and Earl 
Reineld of Cornwall, and Earl Randolph of 
Chester—-all wise and wary statesmen, and 
stalwart warriors; and they were deliberatin 
whether they should not be compelled, thoug 
sorely unwilling, to raise the seige; for there 
was scant provision in the castle, and little hope 
of obtaining more from the wasted country 
round, when Eudo de Marmion appeared, and 
with him the mysterious old man. 

“‘O welcome, holy man,” cried the empress; 
* wherefore hast thou staid so long away, when 
the gratitude of an empress awaited thee ?” 


“T ask no reward, and therefore I sought 
none,” said the old man, calmly; ‘‘ and J now 
come but to bid thee avail thyself of the short 
truce, for instant flight.” 

“ Flight!” said Earl Robert of Gloucester, an- 
grily ; ‘“ wherefore dost thou counsel flight ?” 


*“ Because that alone remains; Earl Robert, 
Empress Maude, look on the desolations of these 
seven last weeks alone, and say, shall such things 
continue? But | need not say this—look to your 
garrison, murmuring even now, for lack, not of 
payment, but provision—look at your stores, have 
ye wherewith to supply them ?” ‘ 

** What knowest thou of the stores in this cas- 
tle ?” said Earl Mile. 

* Well know I that threescore loaves and four- 
score barrels of meat will ill supply five hundred 
men, even to the feast of St. Michael,” said the 
old man. Per 

“ How cou/dst thou know the stores in this 
castle ?” cried Earl Robert in amazement, for 
the aged stranger had stated their exact amount. 

* Well do L Coow every part of this castle, 
replied the old man solemnly, “‘ not the store- 
house alone, but every postern gate, every secret 
passage—the winding stair that leads to the co- 
vered way, the marble slab that covers the de- 
scent to the treasury.” 

“St. Michael! holy man—how knowest thou 
all this ?” cried Ear! Robert, in uncontrolled as- 
toaishment. 


* This number appears to be incredibly large ; 1t!8 
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however, expressly mentioned by more than one con: 


temporary chroimeler, and it must be borne in min 
that at this period Winchester certainly was supero! 
to London in wealih and population. 
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Because I myself have ere now descended by 
it: a life, not always passed within the boundary 
of a cloister,and lengthened out even te one hun- 
dred years, must needs have discovered many 
things.” 

‘* And thou counsellest us to give up the place 
—to flee ?’’ inquired Earl Robert earnestly ; for 
he felt that it was no ordinary being who, with 
the weight of one hundred years on his brow, 
stood before him. 

“| do. Take advantage of this short truce— 
send the empress forward at night-fall, with a 
convoy of trusty knights—then do you, Ear! Ro- 
bert, foliow with the garrison, well prepared to 
give battle if pursuit should be made.” 

* Counselled like one who hath known the 
battle-field,’ cried Earl Reineld of Cornwall, 
gazing with admiration on that wan and feeble 
old man; “ surely those lips, that can so wisely 
counsel, have cheered on many a gallant com- 
pany to the fray.” 

“[ have known the battle-field,” replied the 
old man, sadly. 

“ And in age sought the cloister, even like my 
grandsire, Hugh Lupis,” cried Earl Randulph of 
Chester, eagerly ; ** didst thou know him?” 

* Right well.” 

“ And thou art a hundred years old, holy man! 
Sarely thou must remember the field of Hast- 
ings ?” 

“1 do!” and the old man clasped his hands, 
and looked upward with a look of agony. 

“A gallant fight,” cried Earl Milo, “ for it 
gained my father his broad lands.” 

“A woeful fight!” murmured the old man; 
“our blessed Lord assoil the souls of those who 
fell there!” 

_ There was a pause, and then the empress said, 
“this, then, is thy counsel, holy man, that [ quit 
this castle?” 

“Itis—this alone can save thee. O! would 
that | might prevail on thee to relinquish a 
pair preserved on thy brow but by blood- 
shed.” 

“ Never!” said the empress sternly. “Hath 
not Stephen worn it, and even vow strived to re- 
gain it, by the self-same means.” 

The old man shook his head. ** Farewell,” said 
he; ** again will ye be in jeopardy, and then we 
will meet again.” 

“ Nay, holy man,” cried the empress earnestly, 

“we part not thus—stay ani receive at least pro- 
lection, if thou wilt not geurdon; kind attend- 
ance, watchful care, these, clerk and lay alike, 
require in their extreme old age.”’ 

“ Protection I seek from Heaven,” replied the 
old man; ** kind attendance [ require not. | have 
one task to fulfil, and for that alone is my life 
lengthened out.” 

“Holy man, what is thy task, and who art 
thou ?” asked Kar! Robert. 

“That was never disclosed save to one,” re- 
plied the old man solemnly; “ and that was thy 
lather. Well did he preserve my secret, and 
heedfully will 1 watch over his daughter’s inter- 
es §,”? 

“I may not,” said he, “* my word forbids me. 

arewell till we meet again.” 

hat evening, not by the chief gateway, or 
surrounded by knights ia broidered contoises, and 
14* 
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heralds waving aloft their blazoned banderols, 
but stealthily, in a close litter, and by the north 
postern gate, the empress quitted the castle; and 
when she had gone the length of two bowshots, 
her faithful brother-in-law, with heedful care, 
marshalled his chosen men, and prepared to fol- 
low her. In profuund silence did the garrison 
quit the castle, bearing whatever treasure might 
thus be carried away; and right joyfully that 
their course lay towards the castle of Ludger- 
shall, where store-houses well filled with provi- 
sions, and cellars well stored with mead and 
wine, awailed them. Alas! few, indeed, were 

fated to reach that castle. The vigilance of 
Henry of Blois too soon discovered the retreat 
of the garrison; and regardless of that ‘* peace 
ef God,” which, with his own lips, he had pro- 
claimed from the altar at sunset, midnight saw 
him preparing a chosen band to follow, and give 
battle to the fugitives. Too soon did Earl Ru- 
bert’s company hear the confused murmur of the 
armed troops behind him, and too soon did Earl 
Robert learn the treachery of the bishop; he 
turned to give battle, and long and bravely did 

he continue the fight ; but he was defeated, taken 

prisoner, and ere dawn a handful of men, fleeing 
in confusion, was all that remained of the garri- 

son of Winchester. 

It was sunrise, when the empress and her 
scanty escort, all unknowing of the treachery of 
the Bishop of Winchester, entered the Castle of 
Ludgershall. She hastily stepped from her lit- 
ter, and prepared to ascend to her chamber, 
when Eudo de Marmion galloped into the court- 
yard, breathless with haste and anxiety, and 
told of the fatal encounter at Stockbridge, and 
the captivity of Earl Robert of Gloucester.— 
* Onward,” said he, “‘ onward to Devizes, or 
Henry of Blois, ere vesper, may sing ‘ Te Deum’ 
for the capture of the empress, as well as that of 
her brother.” 

The empress turned wildly round, “ O! for 
that gallant steed which bore me from London 
to Oxford !” 

** It is here,” said Alan de Fortibus, the senes- 
chal; “* brought hither yesterday by two grooms 
from Winchester.” 

“ He can be no mortal man!” said the em- 
press to herself, well judging to whose watchful 
care she owed a second time her means of deli- 
verance. 

And well did that good palfrey bound along, 
over hill and vale, until a second time, saved by 
the fleetness of her steed, did the Empress 
Maude, secure from danger, dismount in the 
court-yard of the strong castle of Devizes. 

here, a prey to the bitterest anxiety—uncer- 
tain of the fate of that brother, whom perhaps 
beyond any other being, save her young son, she 
most fondly loved—uncertain whether the bish- 
op’s army were not even now in pursuit of her, 
and perhaps within only a few hours march of 
that very castle in which she sought shelter, the 
Empress Maude passed two wretched days; and 
then, for the first time, the feelings of a better, 
but too long perverted nature, took possession of 
her mind. in accordance with the superstition 
of the period, she made a vow that, if released 
from the dangers that now threatened her, she 
would found, and richly endow, a noble abbey ; 
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and she vowed too, a holier vow, even that she 
would release Stephen from captivity, and urge 
upon her adherent noodles the necessity of ob- 
taining peace. 

It was late on the evening of the second day, 
that an aged man, wrapped in the Benedictine 
gown, weary and way-worn, knocked at the 
gate of the outer wall that surrounded the strong 
castle of Devizes. The warden looked over the 
battlement that surmounted the gateway, and 
when he saw an aged monk standing there un- 
attended, and in threadbare garb, he carelessly, 
almost scoffingly, asked whom he wanted. 

“ The empress,” said the old man firmly. 

“ The empress ! gramercy,”’ cried the warder, 
*“* what bath the empress to do with such as 
thou ?” 

‘“* Thou shalt krow full well, ere the Compline 
bell rings out,” was the reply; ** but hasten, let 
me in forthwith; * he speeds well who rides 
swiftly.’” ‘ 

The warder stood no longer in parley, for the 
old man had given the password; so he drew 
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the silence of the cloister, but in the stillness of 
death ; and with cold and stiffened fingers, as in 
ceaseless prayer, he clasped to his lifeless breast 
the symbol of our salvation. 

It was as the old man had foretold—ere night- 
fall, five hundred of the bishop’s choicest men, 
weil furnished with all the ponderous apparatus 
of medizeval warfare, appeared before the castle; 
and bravely and skillfully bad de Rolmare main- 
tained his post. But the outer gate was forced, 
de Rolmare bravely fighting was slain, and at 
morning’s dawa the besiegers, with a strong re- 
inforcement from Winchester, advanced to the 
second gate and summoned the besieged to sur- 
render. Nor was the summons received with 
the scorn which they expected. A truce of 
twelve hours, and permission to remove the 
corpse of the gallant de Rolmare to the Priory 
founded by his father, were demanded ; and to 
requests se natural, no objection could be raised. 
Three priests from the besieging party entered 
the castle to perform, with three castle chap- 
lains, the rites of the church; and the closely 





back the massive bolts, and gave him entrance. 

“* Where are your means of defence ?”’ said the 
old man, glancing a keen survey around. 

“ They are within yonder,” said the warder, 

inted to the second wall; ‘* aye, mangolels and 
alisters enow, to put King Stephen himself to 

flight, ere he could come to us.” 

“ Then wherefore are they not here, ready for 
the first attack ?” said the old man. 

** St. Michael and the seneschal alone know,” 
replied the warder; “ ’tis their business, | trow.” 

he old man shook his head. *“ Who is he, 
yender, on the gateway ?”’ said he, pointing-to a 
young knight. 

* Sir Hugh de Rolmare, captain of the cross- 
bowmen.” 

* Bid him come down to me; for tell him that 
ere the curfew rings out, five hundred of Heary 
de Blois’ choicest men will be within bowshot of 
this castle.” 

The young knight at this intelligence, swiftly 
descended. ‘“ Holy father,” said he, “ bring you 
this message from Eudo de Marmion?” 

* Eudo de Marmion and threescore lancers 
were this morning defeated before Ludgershall,” 
was the reply; * but suffer no time to be lost.— 
Remove the balisters to the outer court, plant 
them upon the southern gate, and throw up a 
breastwork as swiftly as ye may, before it, to 
protect you and your men?” 

* It shall be done, holy tather,” said de Rol- 
mare; by our lady at Rouen, that monk’s cowl 
hath, methinks, replaced a head of mail. Your 
blessing, holy father, 1 pray ye; fer ye have 
braced in harness ere now.” 

“ Alas! war is an evil pastime, my son,” re- 
plied the old man; ‘* and blessed is the day when 
the warrior exchanges his lance for the cruci- 


” 


“ That day will be long in coming to me,” 
murmured the eager young knight, as the old 


man wert on toward the castle, and he girded | no mortal; tell us thy name, that we may 40 


covered bier, borne by six menat arms, and pre- 
ceded by the six priests chanting the service for 
| the dead, slowly passed out from the castle yard, 
|while many a stern warrior, with faltering 
| tongue, said a prayer for the repose of that va- 
liant knight’s soul. 

| Next morning Henry of Blois arrived, and he 
| summoned the garrison instantly to capitulate ; 
_and he placed guards all around, for he had re- 
| ceived sure and certain information that the em- 
press herself was there. “ ‘The day is won,” 
said he, when the seneschal brought him the 
, castle keys, “ bring the empress to our pre- 
, sence.” His commands were vain—-the em- 
press had fled, none knew whither ; but stretch- 
ed before the altar in the chapel, with uplifted 
hands, lay the corpse of Hugh de Rolmare.— 
That bier which, at nightfall, had passed out, 
contained no dead body—it was over the living 
that the service for the dead was chaunted; and 
it was around the body of her that wore the 
crown of England, that the winding-sheet and 
death fillet had been bound. * otal 

Safe now in the city of Gloucester, surround- 
ed by her adherents, the Empress Maude was 
revolving in her mind how she should redeem her 
devoted brother from captivity, when again that 
mysterious old man entered her presence. “ Holy 
man, what do I nut owe to thee?’ cried she, 
sinking on ber knees, and regarding him with 
the awful reverence due to the inhabitants of a 
higher sphere of existence. ‘* Thrice have 
owed my freedom, perhaps my very life, to thee; 
tell me thy name, and an abbey, richly endowed, 
shall be dedicated te thee,” 

* Arise, Empress Maude,” said the old man: 
** kneel not to mortal like myself.” 

* Thou art no mortal.” cried the empress,“ who 
can advise like thee? who can foresee every- 
thing like thee? who can bend each one to thy 
‘will like thee! Thou art some tutelar saint, and 





the baldric, wrought by the faery fingers of his | thee homage.” 


ladye love, around his coat of mail,and proceed- | 


ed to summon his company. 


‘*L am but mortal, as thou thyself art, em- 
| press,”’ returned the old man; ‘ and if a clearer 


“ Alas! ere dawn, young Hugh de Rolmare | \sight into the counsels of statesmen, and the 


had exchanged the lance for the crucifix, not in : fortunes of war, hath been vouchsafed me, it is 
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but the result of an experience lengthened out 
far beyond that of others. It is for thee, and the 
welfare of this poor land, that my life is length- 
ened, and methiaks I shall not die until peace 
be accomplished.” ‘ 

“ And the crown, firmly placed on the em- 
press’s brow,” said the Earl of Chester. 

The old man shook his head—* That I know 
not; but this I know, that the first step now to 
be taken, is to liberate Stephen.” 

“Is that the boon you ask, holy man?” said 
the empress, angrily. 

« 30.” 

‘‘ And what shall the empress receive in ex- 
change?” said the Earl of Chester. 

“ Her brother !” 

“St. Mary! shall an earl be exchanged for a 
King ?” 

“ Ave—a worthy exchange, seeing that the 
empress can do little without him. But O! 
would that with the release of both from cap- 
tivity, war might cease from the land.” 

“ War will not cease, if Stephen beat liberty,” 
again replied the Earl of Chester. 

“ Stephen hath been unjustly held captive, and 
therefore must be released :—that boon which 
the-empress at London and at Winchester re- 
fused, she must surely grant now,” replied the 
old man. 

“] will grant it,” said the empress: “ but shall 
| not regain my crown?” 

“ That Heaven alone knows,” replied the old 
man; “ but take heed, and put away all wrong 
and injustice, for a crown, ere now, hath been 
thus lost.” 

“ Say no more, holy man, Stephen shall be set 
free,” said the empress: ** but say, what shall I 
do for thee? Silver and gold, though valueless 
tothyself, may be useful to others, who may scek 
thine aid.” 

“TI need not silver or gold.” 

“ Yet stay, old man. One guerdon | can prof- 
fer thee, which thou canst not refuse; Abbot 
Eustace of Glastonbury, prayed me for it, but 1 
said him nay; even the Bishop of Winchester 
asked it, but { would not give it. It is this ;” and 
she unclasped from her neck a massive gold 
chain, to which hung a locket of gold fillagree 
enamel, 

The old man started back as she laid it be- 
fore him. * Ay, well mayst thou wonder at its 
beauty,” continued the empress; “ for it was 
wrought by Stigand, the goldsmith, for the bles- 
sed Confessor, and it was worn by the usurper 
Harold, on the very day of the fight of Has- 
ss It encloses a piece of the true cross,” 
continued she, opening the outer case, and re- 
verently kissing the crystal that enshrined the 
sacred relic; * but this right royal gift, which I 
Mer part with to no other, 1 willingly give to 

ee.” 

The empress held out the precious, the price- 
less reliquary,to the old man; but he shrank 
from it, and he clasped his hands, and turned 
away, overcome with sudden emotion. 

“ Holy man, what ails thee?” cried the as- 
tonished empress, still holding out the splendid 
iit: but the old man still averted his eyes, and 
drew back. 

“1 seek no gift, nor will l take one,” said he 
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in a faltering voice; “ follow my counsels, Em- 
ress Maude, and seek the welfare of this poor 
and, and then indeed I am repaid.” 

“By the spear of St. Michael, my lady em- 
press,” said the Earl of Chester, looking fear- 
fully round as the old man suddenly disappear- 
ed, ‘that piece of the true cross is a relic of 
marvellous power. St. Mary, ’twas well ye had 
it round your neck when ye rode that black 
steed, and journied thither; for see ye not that 
the sight of that holy reliquary alone hath forced 
that old sorcerer to flee away? Oh, marvellous 
is the efficacy of the holy cross!” 

‘** He is no sorcerer, but a holy man,” replied 
the empress. 

**St. Mray save me from such holy men,” 
cried the Earl of Chester, in unpretended fear. 
“I will forthwith pray father Yeslebert to teach 
me some spell, and | will send to the abbey at 
Chester for the finger of St. Martin; that may 
secure me in some measure; but saints know | 
would right gladly pay two score pounds of pure 
silver of the assay of the exchequer, for a splin- 
ter of the true cross.” 

The empress smiled at the fears of the earl, 
nor perhaps was she altogether displeased at 
them, for she had already repented of her pro- 
mise to relieve Stephen, since she had received 
intelligence that very morning, that two of her 
trustiest knights had undertaken to effect the 
escape of the Earl of Gloucester; and regard- 
less of her solemn vow in the castle of Devizes, 
and her promise to the mysterious old man, and 
her «mbitious feelings again seit and she 
determined to break her word. 

Seven days passed away, and each succeed- 
ing morning brought her flad intelligence of 
soldiers returned to their allegiance, of knights 
and nobles, who had sought the city of Giou- 
cester to proffer the aid of their good swords; 
and, best of all, the expected release of her de- 
voted brother: and, rejoiced at the unlooked for 
appearances of returning good fortune, Em- 
press Maude, on the eve of St. Denys, proceeded 
in solemn state to vespers at the abbey church 
of St. Peter. There she sat, while ihe rich cho- 
ral chant of the Magnificat pealed along the 
aisles; but, as the words ** Deposuit potensis a 
sede,” were sung, a well known voice said, with 
solemn emphasis, ** Even so, for the crown hath 
departed frem thy brow.’’ The empress turned 
anxiously round, but the too well known stran- 
ger had already disappeared, and awed and 
distressed at that solemo warning, with heavy 
heart she returned. 

And true indeed seemed that warning of ill.— 
The attempts to release Earl Robert of Glou- 
cester were all unavailing; her nobles, weary 
of the unequal contest, were about to renounce 
their allegiance to her, and with scanty provi- 
sions,a turbulent garrison, and an ill-fortified 
city, Empress Maude was forced to sue for the 
exchange of Earl Rebert for Stephen, and to 
send the baron, whom she most trusted, the Earl 
of Chester, to negotiate the exchange. 

At length, on All Soul’s day, Stephen was re- 
leased from his captivity,and Earl Robert of 
Gloucester again welcomed his sister. But vain 
and hopeless was now the contest; and, as a last 
resource, Earl Robert, placing the empress in 
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the castle of Oxford, with a garrison of tried and 
faithful followers, passed over to Anjou to en- 
deavor to prevail on her long neglected husband 
to send relief. And pent up in that dreary 
strong-hold, Empress Maude passed her me- 
lancholy Christmas, and when the feast of Can- 
dlemas had come and gone, and yet there were 
no tidings from Anjou, bitterly did she lament 
her contempt of the counsel of her mysterious 
guardian, and earnestiy, though in vain, did she 
pray once more to behold him. 

At length the long dreaded crisis of her fate 
arrived. Stephen, at the bead of a chosen band, 
had appeared before the city, (at this time entire- 
ly surrounded by water,) and summoned the 
garrison to surrender. ‘To this summons, loud 
and bitter scoffs were the only reply; and trus- 
ting to the deep and swollen waters that bath- 
ed the outer wall of the castle, the men at- 
arms scornfully pointing to the heavy chain 
mail that enveloped him and his war steed, 
bade Stephen advance at his peril. But the 
star of the liberated monarch was now in the 
ascendant; he suddenly recollected that in one 
= the river was fordable, and reckless of 

is ponderous coat of mail, he dashed in, and 
cheering on his gallant company to follow, cros- 
sed safely, and made answer to their defiance by 
breaking open the ill-guarded gate by the blows, 
of his huge battle axe. In the confusion that 
followed, Stephen at the head of that gallant 
company, entered the city, and while the inhabi- 
tants of the castle, wild with terror, knew not 
what to do, the thundering sounds of mangonel 
and battering ram too plainly told how swiftly, 
and how completely, Stephen had determined to 
follow up his victory. 

** Allis now lost,” cried the aged seneschal, 
rushing to the presence of the empress; ** Ste- 
phen is at the door?” 

Empress Maude advanced to the narrow loop- 
hole that commanded the view of the inner court 
yard; she heard with appalling distinctness the 
shrill whistle of the shafts, and the shouts as 
each well directed arrow brought down some 
man-at-arms from the battlements, and she saw 
the huge battering ram, with his iron-bound 
head, slowly raised by the efforts of two score 
men, and swung back with readiness, at the 
word of command, to beat in the massive door, 
and she clasped her hands, and looked up in 
agony to heaven, for there indeed was her only 
refuge. At length the shock came that shook 
the castle to its very foundations, and the crash 
that followed proved that its iron-bound door 
had given way. 

* Allis lost,” said the empress,“ and I receive 
the reward of my pride!” 

** Nay, fly! empress, fly !” urged the aged se. 
neschal; “fly! ere Stephen enter.” 

The empress cast a despairing look at the 
darkening sky, at the snow-wrapt field, at the 
court-yard crowded with her foemen, and bit- 
terly said, ‘* How can | fly ?” 

* Follow me,” said a low voice. 

The empress sprang forward, and fell at the 
stranger's ieet, for well did she know him. 

** No time is to be lest,” said he; “ lay aside 
that princely dress, and follow me.” 

W hither should she follow him ?—how could 
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| she pass unrecognised through the very midst of 


her foemen?—how? But these thoughts entered 
not her mind: thrice had that mysterious guar- 
dian borne her safely from danger, and should 
she distrust him now? At his bidding the jewel- 
led circlet was removed from the brow, the gor- 
geous jewelled collar with its precious reliquary 
which the old man had so strangely refused, 
the massive bracelets, the broidered girdle were 
all hastily stripped off; and then the ermined 
mantle, the wimple of Cyrus lawn, the rich 
silken robe, even the delicate gold-wrought slip- 
per; and in the slight under dress, scarcely co- 
vered with a coarse woollen cloak, with head of 
russet, and sandals of undress leather, such as 
were worn by the very meanest of the people, 
the widow of Kaisar, the crowned Queen of 
England, prepared to follow her aged guardian 
she knew not whither. Yet ere she went, a 
touch of gentle feeling was awakened in the 
breast so long steeled against truth and pity. 
*“ But these,” said she, pointing to the aged se- 
neschal and her two attendants, “ wherefore 
should J escape, and leave them to their fate?” 

** Let them give that to Stephen,” said the old 
man, pointing to the precious reliquary, “ and it 
will be a right royal ransom.” 


The old man pressed his foot against a marble 
stone just beneath the loop-hole window ; it gave 
way. and discovered a narrow and almost per- 
pendicular flight of stone stairs. ‘* This was 
Beauclerc’s last invention,” said he; ‘‘ but how 
little did he foresee that it would afford his 
daughter, at her greatest peril, her only means 
of escape!” 

And well was that secret way constructed: 
the narrow stair led to a winding passage, that 
communicated with the inner wall, and then 
turning sharply round, continued until it was 
closed by a wicket-gate, wholly concealed a- 
mong bushes, in a neighboring meadow. 


The night wind blew keenly, as that low 
wicket-gate opened, and the bushes, laden with 
snow, were pushed aside ; butonward the haugh- 
ty and tenderly nurtured empress must go, u0- 
attended save by one stranger, to whose care the 
old man committed her—unattired, save in that 
coarse and scanty dress; nor, until many 4 
snowy waste had been passed, and her strength 
well nigh gone, did the welcome sight of distant 
towers, faintly visible in the grey dawn, urge 
her weary footsteps to reach that distant place 
of refuge. Those distant towers were soon 

ained. At the summons of her unknown con- 

uctor, the gates were soon flung open, and 
Empress Maude, a third time rescued from 
captivity, perhaps death, fell on her knees, and 
returning thanks to Heaven, that had once 
more heard her prayer, vowed that a fair ab- 
bey, dedicated to ** Notre Dame du Veu, 
should commemorate her gratitude and her de- 
liverance. 

Scarcely casting a look around her, she was 
led into a chamber, and while the bath was pre- 
paring to refresh her toil-worn frame, and the 
attendant damsels removed the coarse cloak, 
wet with half melted snow, and the rude sat- 
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+ This was built the following year near Cher 
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dals from her bleeding feet, she lifted her eyes, 

half unconsciously,—they fell upon a mirror, 

and she started back.—“ How name you this 
lace ?”’ said she. 

“ The Castle of Wallingford.” 

Yes! that which so many years ago had been 
foretold had come to pass. 5 oyfully as the deer 
pursued by the hunter, or the bird by the fal- 
con, had she indeed sought the refuge of the 
Castle of Wallingford, and there she stood, in 
that very room where ghe had laughed to scorn 
the revelation of the charmed mirror, crown- 
less, robeless,—stripped of every ornament be- 
fitting her high station, wet and mire- besmeared, 
—a pale, weary, half-fainting fugitive. ‘* Never 
shall the peace of this hapless land again be 
broken by me,” said the repentant empress ; 
and firmly kept was that vow. 

* * * * * * 

Three days passed away, but although dili- 
rent search had been made, no tidings had been 
Casal of the mysterious old man. On the fourth 
day, a lay-brother from the Priory of the Holy 
Trinity, at Wallingford, asin, t the Castle, with 
a message from a dying monk, one brother Leo- 
nard, earnestly entreating the empress to came 
and see him. Right willingly did the daughter 
of Beauclerc obey the summons, for she feared 
that it was to the death-bed of her unknown de- 
liverer. It was so. And when she knelt by his 
rude couch, and gazed upon his changed fea- 
tures, her long repressed tears burst forth, for 
she knew indeed that he was mortal. ‘“ Holy 
man,” cried she, “ who canst thou be, to whom 
everything is known? Can thy life have been 
passed in this mean priory?” 

“Only my later years,” replied the dying 
monk, 

“And wherefore did ye seek the cloister ?— 
and wherefore, Oh most holy man! that watch- 
ful, unceasing care over my father and myself?” 
_“ Thy father, Empress Maude, supported the 
rights of the Saxon, and therefore was he dear 
tome; I vowed to him to watch over thine inte- 
rest, and hence my care of thee.” 

“ And now thou art dying, holy man! Oh 
what shail I do, bereft of my wisest, though, 
also! too often unkeeded adviser !” 

: Look up to Heaven, and ask wisdom there.” 

* But who art thou, holy man, for thou art no 
mere monk ?” 

‘1 am nought but a sinner.” 

“ Nay, holy man, a saint rather thou; tell me 
who thou really art—Oh tell me, that by thy real 
cae. when thou art departed, we may pray to 

ee. 

‘* Pray to God alone.” The old man naused, 
and gazed on the anxious countenance of the 
kneeling empress, and he bade the attendants, 
all except Earl Reineld of Chester, to with- 
draw. * Empress Maude,” said he, “ would ye 
learn who I am, think of him who, if living, 
could best :ead a lesson on ambition to ye—of 
him who, once chief subject in the land, aimed 
at a higher prize, and lost all. He, whom ye 
how see with the weight of an hundred and 
filteen years on his head, was once chief in this 
land; but he met the just punishment of his 
ambition, and while all believed him dead, and 
some mourned over his memory, he lived on, a 
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nameless, friendless, unknown wanderer, bent 
on one object alone, vowed to one only expiation 
of his crime—the welfare of this poor land. Em- 
press Maude, well canst thou tell bis name.” 

“ Holy man,! cannot: Harold fell at Hast- 
ings, my grandsire William rests at Oaen.— 
ave once chief in this land ? Who canst thou 

e i ” 

“ Harold. Yes! believed dead alike by friend 
and foe, | was conveyed, just living, from that 
fatal battle field; and when, after years of slow 
recovery, | once more went forth, 1 sought the 
field of Hastings, and there solemnly pledged 
myself to aid the peace of that poor land, whose 
ruin I had wrought. Surely it was for this that 
my life hath been thus wonderously lengthened 
out, and surely now, when her peace is accom- 
plished, | shall be permitted to depart. Marvel 
not, therefore, that he who once was lord of the 
Castle of Winchester, should have known its 
strong-holds, nor that he who wore that very 
reliquary at the battle of Hastings should have 
shuddered at its sight. Wealth, untold wealth, 
buried before that fatal battle, and known only 
to me, gave me power to purchase whatever aid 
1 needed, and thus enabled me to do what seem- 
ed impossible to a mere dweller of the cloister.— 
My work is done; and now, I pray ye, disclose 
not my secret to those around me, who believe 
that seventy years since I was in Waltham Ab- 
bey. but bury me as brother Leonard.” 

hus saying, the weary spirit of the old man 
departed ; and, faithful to his last wish, the em- 
ress caused his obsequies simply but reverent- 
* to be performed in the church of the Holy 
rinity at Wallingford. 

And while, for centuries after, thousands flock- 
ed to the noble Abbey of Waltham, to gaze on the 
silver inlaid tomb, inscribed ‘* Hic jacet Harol- 
dus,” few visited the lowly church of the Holy 
Trinity at Wallingford, and little did pilgrim 
ever dream, as his eye perchance earelessly fell 
on a simple stone, marked only by the cross, 
that the veritable Harold, the last monarch of 
the Saxon dynasty, unrecorded, unhonoured, 
slumbered below. 





The contemplation of the Divine Being, and 
the exercise of virtue, are in their own nature 
so far from excluding all gladness of heart, that 
they are the perpetual sources of it. The true 
spirit of religion cheers as well as composes the 
soul; it banishes indeed all levity of behaviour, 
all vicious and dissolute mirth, but in exchange 
fills the mind with a perpetual serenity, uninter- 
rupted cheerfulness, and an habitual inclination 
mane others, as well as to be pleased in it- 
self. 





“ The wickedness that has overspread the na- 
ture of man, and a secret conscieusness and 
misgiving, hath made men afraid of themselves 
and studious to decline all acquaintance with 
their own souls; to shun themselves as ghosts 
and spectres ; they cannot endure to appear to 
themselves. You can hardly impose a severer 


task upon a wicked man to retire an hour or 
two and commune with himself; he knows not 
hew to face his own thoughts ; his own soul is a 
devil to him.” — Howe. 


THE CRUSADER’S SONG—THE RUNAWAY. 


From the Metropolitan Magazine. 
THE CRUSADER’S SONG, 


TO THE HEBREW MAIDEN. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 

Hebrew maiden, veil thy beauty, 

Lest my heart a rebel prove, 
Breaking bands of holy duty, 

For the silken chains of love, 
Look not on me, sweet deceiver, 

Though thy young eyes beam with light, 
They might tempt a true believer 

To the darkest shades of night. 


Hebrew maiden, while ! linger, 
Hanging o’er thy melting lute, 
Every chord beneath thy finger, © 
Wakes a pulse that should be mute. 
We must part, and part for ever; 
Eyes that could my life renew! 
Lips that mine could eling to ever! 
Hebrew maiden, now adieu ! 


THE HEBREW MAIDEN’S ANSWER. 
Christian soldier, must we sever? 
Does thy creed our fates divide ? 
Must we part, and part forever ? 
Shall another be thy bride? 
Spirits of my fathers sleeping! 
Ye, who once in Zion trod, 


Heaven's mysterious councils keeping, 
Tell me of the Christian’s God! 


Is the cross of Christ the token 
Of @ saving faith to man? 
Can my early vows be broken? 
Spirits, answer me! They can. 
Mercy—mercy shone about him— 
All the blessed with him trod ; 
No, we can’t be saved without him, 
Christian, I believe thy God ! 
THE RUNAWAY. 

Never shall | forget the impression made on 
my mind by the rencontre which forms the subject 
of this article, and 1 even doubt if the relation 
of it will not excite in the mind of my reader 
emotions of varied character. 

Late in the afternoon of one of those suitry 
days which render the atmosphere of the Loui- 
siana swamps pregnant with baneful effluvia, I 
directed my course towards my distant home, 
laden with a pack consisting of five or six wood- 
ibises, and a heavy gun, the weight of which 
even in those days when my natural powers were 
unimpaired, prevented me from moving with 
much speed. Reachiag the banks of a miry bay- 
ou, only a few yards in breadth, but of which l 
could not ascertain the depth, on account of the 
muddiness of its waters, | thought it might be 
dangerous to wade through it with my burden; 
for which reason, throwing to the opposite side 
each of my heavy birds in succession, together 
with my gun, powder-flask, and shot-bag, and 
drawing my hunting-knife from its scabbard, to 








defend myself, if need should be, against alliga- 
tors, I entered the water, followed by my faith- 
ful dog. As I advanced carefully and slowly, 
“* Plato” swam around me, enjoying the refresh- 
ing influence of the liquid element that cooled 
his fatigued and heated frame. The water deep- 
ened, as did the mire of its bed; but witha streke 
or two I gained the shore. 

Scarcely had I stood erect on the opposite 
bank, when my dog ran to me, exhibiting marks 
of terror, his eyes seeming ready to burst from 
their sockets, and his mouth grinning with the 
expression of hatred, while his feelings found 
vent in a stifled growl. Thinking that all this 
was produced by the scent of a wolf or bear, | 
stooped to take up my gun, when a stentorial 
voice commanded me to “ stand still, or die!” — 
Such a “‘ gui vive” in these woods was as unex- 
pected as it was rare. I instantly cocked my 

n; and although | did not yet perceive the in- 

ividual who had thus issued so peremptory a 
mandate, | felt determined to combat with him 
for the free passage of the grounds. Presently, 
a tall, firm-built negro emerged from the bushy 
underwood, where, until that moment, he must 
have been couched, and in a louder voice re- 
peated the injunction. Had I pressed the trig- 
ger, his life would have instantly terminated; but 
observing that the gun, which he aimed at m 
breast, was a wretched easly piace, from whic 
fire could not readily be produced, I felt little 
fear, and therefore did not judge it necessary to 
proceed at once to extremities. 1 laid my gun 
at my side, tapped my dog quietly, and asked the 
man what he wanted. ; 

= forbearance, and the stranger's long habit 
of submission, produced the most powerful effect 
on his mind. ** Master,” said he, “‘ I am a run- 
away. I might perhaps shoot you down; but 
God forbids it, for 1 feel just now as if I saw him 
ready to pass his judgment upon me for such a 
foul deed, and I ask mercy at your hands. For 
God’s sake do not kill me, master !” ** And why,” 
answered I, “ have you left your quarters, where 
certainly you must have fared better than in 
these unwholesome swamps?” “* Master, my sto- 
ry is short, but a sorrowful one.—My camp |s 
close by, and as I know you cannot reach home 
this night, if you will follow me there, depend 
upon my honour you shall be safe until the morn- 
ing, when I will carry your birds, if you choose, 
to the great road.” 

The large intelligent eyes of the negro, the 
complacency of his manner, and the tones of his 
voise, 1 thought, invited me to venture; and as 
I felt that 1 was at least his equal, while, moreo- 
ver, I had my dog to second me, | answered that 
I would follow him. He observed the emphasis 
laid on the last words, the meaning of which be 
seemed to understand so thoroughly, that, turd- 
ing to me, he said, ‘‘ There, master, take my 
butcher’s knife, while I throw away the flint and 
priming from my gun!” Reader, | felt confound- 
ed: this was too much for me; | refused the 
knife, and told him to keep his piece ready, 
_— we might accidentally meet a cougar 

ear. 

Generosity exists every where. The great: 
est monarch acknowledges its impulse, and a 
around him, from his lowliest menial to the pro” 
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nobles that encircles his throne, at times expe- 
rience that overpowering sentiment. 1 offered 
to shake hands with the runaway. ‘* Master,” 
said he, ‘I beg your thanks,” and with this he 
gave me a squeeze, that alike impressed me with 
the goodness of his heart, and his great physical 
strength. From that moment we proceeded thro’ 
the woods together. My dog smelt at him seve- 
ral times, but as he heard me speak in my usual 
tone of voice, he soon left us, and rambled around 
as long as my whistle was unused. As we pro- 
ceeded, 1 observed he was guiding me towards 
the setting of the sun, and quite contrary to my 
homeward course. | remarked this to him, when 
he replied, ‘‘ merely for our security.” 

After trudging along for some distance, and 
crossing several bayous, at all of which he threw 
his gun and knife to the opposite bank, and stood 
still until 1 had got over, we came to the borders 
of an immense cane-brake, from which I had, 
on former occasions, driven and killed several 
deer. We entered, as 1 had frequently done be- 
fore, now erect, then on “all fours.”” He regu- 
larly led the way, divided here and there the tan- 
gled stalks, and wherever we reached a fallen 
tree, assisted me in getting over it with all pos- 
sible care. I saw that he was a perfect Indian 
in the knowledge of the woods, for he kept a di- 
rect course as precisely as any “ red-skin” I 
ever travelled with. All of a sudden he emitted 
a loud shriek, not unlike that of an’ owl, which 
so surprised me, that I once more instantly level- 
led my gun. * No harm, master, | only give no- 
tice to my wife and children that [ am coming.” 
A tremulous answer of the same nature gently 
echoed through the tree-tops. The runaway’s 
lips separated with an expression of gentleness 
and delight, when his beautiful set of ivory teeth 
seemed to smile through the dusk of the evening 
that was thickening around us. “ Master,” said 
he, “‘ my wife, though black, is as beautiful to 
me as the president’s wife is to him; she is my 
queen, and I look on her young ones as so many 
princes :—but you shall see them all, for here 
they are, thank God!” 

There, in the heart of the cane-brake 1 found 
aregular camp. A small fire was lighted, and 
on its embers be broiling some large slices of 
venison. A lad nine or ten years old was blow- 
ing the ashes from some fine sweet potatoes.— 
Various articles of household furniture were 
carefully disposed around, and a large pallet of 
bear and deer skins seemed to be the resting 
place of the whole family. The wife raised not 
her eyes towards mine, and the little ones, three 
in number, retired into a corner, like so many 
discomforted raccoons: but the runaway, bold 
and apparently happy, spoke to them in such 
cheering words, that at once, one and all seemed 
lo regard me as one seat by Providence to re- 
lieve them from all their troubles. My clothes 
Were hung up by them to dry, and the negro 
asked if he might clean and grease my gun, 
Which | permitted him to do, while the wife threw 
a large piece of deer’s flesh to my dog, which the 
children were already caressing. 

Only think of my situation, reader! Here I 
Was, ten miles at least from home, and four or 

ve from the nearest plantation, in the camp of 
Tunaway slaves, quite at their mercy. My eyes 
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involuntarily followed their motions, but as 1 
thought 1 perceived in them a strong desire to 
make me their confidant and friend, I gradu- 
ally relinquished all suspicion. The venison and 
es looked quite Genpure. and by this time 
was in a condition to relish much less savon 
tare; so, on bein hopin He pir to divide the vi- 
ands before us, I partook of as hearty a meal as 
I had ever in my life. 

Supper over, the fire was completely extin- 
guished, and a small lighted pine-knot slanad in 
a hollowed calabash. Seeing that both the hus- 
band and wife were desirous of communicating 
something to me, | at once and fearlessly desired 
them to unburden their minds; when the runa- 
way told me a tale, of which the following is the 
substance :-— 

About eighteen months before, a planter was 
residing not very far off, having met with some 
losses, was obliged to expose his slaves at a pub- 
lic sale. The value of the negroes was well 
known, and on the appeinted day, the auction- 
eer laid them out in small lots, or offered them 
singly, in the manner in which he judged most 
advantageous to their owner. The runaway, 
who was well known as being the most valuable 
next to his wife, was put up by himself for sale, 
and brought an immoderate price. For his wife 
who came next and alone, eight hundred dollars 
were bidden and paid down. Then the children 
were exposed, and, on account of their parents, 
bro’t high prices. The rest of the slaves went 
off at rates corresponding to their qualifications. 

The runaway chanced to be purchased by the 
overseer of the plantation; the wife was bought 
by an individual residing about a hundred miles 
off, and the children went to different places 
along the river. The heart of the husband and 
father failed him, under this dire calamity. For 
a while he pined in seep sorrow under his new 
master; but having marked down in his memo- 
ry the names of the different persons who had 
purchased each dear portion of his family, he 
feigned illness, if indeed he whose affections had 
been so greviously blasted, could be said to feign 
it, refrained from food for several days, and 
was little regarded by the overseer, who felt him- 
self disappointed in what he had considered a 
bargain. 

On a stormy might, when the elements raged 
with all the fury of a hurricane, the poor negro 
made his escape, and, being acquaiated with all 
the neighboring swamps, at once made directly 
for the canebrake, in the centre of which I found 
his camp. A few nights afterward, he gained 
the abode of his wife, and the very next after 
their meeting, he led her away. The children 
one after another he succeeded in stealing, until 
at last the whole objects of his love were under 
his care. 

To provide for five individuals was no easy 
task, in those wilds, which, after the first notice 
was given of the wonderful disappearance of this 
extraordinary family, were daily ransacked by 
armed planters. Necessity, it is said, will bring 
the wolf from the forest. The runaway seems to 
have well understood the maxim, for uoder pight, 
he approached his first master’s plantation, 
where he had ever been treated with the great- 





est kindness. The household servants knew him 
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too well not to aid him in the best of their power, 
_and at the approach of each morning, he return- 
ed to his camp with an ample supply of provi- 
sions. One day, while in search oF wild fruits, 
he found a bear dead before the muzzle of a gun, 
that had been set for the purpose. Both articles 
he carried to his home. His friends at the plan- 
tation managed to supply him with some ammu- 
nition, and in damp and cloudy days, he first 
ventured to hunt around his camp. Possessed 
of courage and activity, he gradually became 
more careless, and rambled farther in search of 

me. It was on one of these excursions, that I 
met him, and he assured me that the neise which 
I made in passing the bayou, had caused him to 
lose the chance of killing a fine deer, “* although,” 
said he, ‘* my old musket misses fire sadly too 
often.” 

The runaways, after disclosing their secrets 
to me, both rose from their seats, with eyes full 
of tears. “ Good master, for God’s sake, do 
something for us and our children,” they sobbed 
forth with one accord. Their little ones lay 
sound asleep in the fearlessness of their inno- 
cence. Who could have heard such a tale with- 
out emotion? I promised them my most cordial 
assistance. — both sat up that night to watch 
my repose, and I slept close to their urchins, as 
if on a bed of the softest down. 

Day broke so fair, so pure, and so gladdening, 
that | told them such heavenly appearances 
were omens of good, and that I scarcely doubted 
of obtaining their full pardon. I desired them 
to take their children with them, and promised 
to accompany them to the gk ag = of their 
first master. They gladly obeyed. My ibisies 
were hung around their camp, and, as a memen- 
to of my having been there, I noticed several 
trees, after which 1 bade sdieu, perhaps for the 
last time, to that canebrake. We soon reached 
the plantation, the owner of which, with whom I 
was well acquainted, received me with all the 
generous kindness of a Louisiana planter. Ere 
an hour had elapsed, the runaway and his family 
were looked upon as his own. He afterwards 
repurchased them from their owners, and treat- 
ed them with his former kindness; so that they 
were rendered as happy as slaves generally are 
in that country, and continued to cherish that 
attachment to each other which had led to their 
adventures. Since this event happened, it has, 
I have been informed, become illegal to sepa- 
rate slave families witheut their consent. 

anton Herald. 
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TOM, IF YOU LOVE ME, SAY SO! 


BY JAMES KENNY. 


Dear Tom, my brave, free-hearted lad, 
W here’er you go, God bless you! 
You'd better speak than wish you had, 
If love for me distress you! 

To me, they say, your thoughts incline, 
And possibly they may se; 

Then, once for all, to quiet mine, 
Tom, if you love me, say so! 


On that stout heart and lovely frame 





Sits lightly sport or labor, 





Good-humor’d, frank, and still the same, 
To parent, friend, or neighbor; 

Then why postpone your love tou own 
For me, trom day to day so, 

And let me whisper still alone, 
Tom, if you love me, say so! 


How oft when I was sick, or sad 
W ith some remembered folly, 

The sight of you has maee me glad— 
And then most melancholy. 


Ah! why will thought of one so good 
Upen my spirits prey so? 

By you it should be understood— 
Tom, if you love me, say so! 


Last Monday at the cricket match 
No rivals stood before you ; 

In harvest time, for quick despatch 
The farmers still adore you; 

And evermore your praise they sing, 
Though one thing you delay se, 

And I sleep nightly murmuring, 
Tom, if you love me, say so ! 


Whate’er of yours you chance to seek, 
Almost before you breathe it, 

I bring with blushes on my cheek, 
And all my heart goes with it. 

Why thank me,then, with voice so lew, 
And faltering turn away so; 

When next you come, belure you ge, 
Tom, if you love me, say so! 


When Jasper Wild, beside the brook, 
Resenttul reund us lower’d, 
I oft recall that lion look, 
Which quell’d the savage coward— 
Bold words, and free you uttered then; 
W ould: they could find their way so, 
When these moist eyes so plainly mean, 
Tom, i! you love me, say so! 


My friends, ’tis true, are wel! to do, 
And yours are poor and ftrie:idless ; 
Ah, no, for they are rich in you, 
Their happiness is endless; 
You never let them shed a tear, 
Save that on you they weigh s0; 
There’s one might bring you betier cheer, 
Tom, if you love me, say so! 


My uncle’s legacy is all 
For you, Tom, when you choose it; 
In better hands it cannot fall, 
Ox better trained to use it. 
I'll wait for years, but let me not 
Unwoo'd, unplighted stay so; 
Since wealth and worth make even lot, 
Tom, if you love me, say so! 





Nothing is ‘more easy than to do mischiel ; 
nothing more difficult than to suffer withou! 
complaining. 
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In a neat cottage, dignified in the lease with the 
title of ——+ House, just two miles and a furlong 
from St. George’s Hospital, and with chimneys 
commanding a view of the river Thames, resided 
in married blessedness, Mr. and Mrs. Doubleday— 
mere correctly speaking, Mr. and Mrs. James Dou- 
bleday, for there were elder branches of the same 
tree that had been also grafted on. They were 
‘well fo do,’ in the world; by which I don’t at all 
mean that they had a snug income, and kept a gig; 
quite the reverse—they had nothing, and’ therefore 
every thing remained to be done—well, if fortune 
should so decree. Mr. and Mrs. James D. were an 
extremely affectionate couple, much to the mortifi- 
cation of their oldest friends, who had predicted in- 
difference, if not estrangement, in that very original 
apothegm, ‘ When poverty comes in at the door 
love flies out at the window.’ Poverty did come 
in, but love met him on the threshold, and if he 
could not eject him, at least he made him conduct 
himself decently ; in no one instance did he ever 
get the upper hand. Mr. James was a lawyer, or 
what is not always the same thing, a barrister. He 
had been ‘called,’ but certainly not ‘chosen.’ Year 
after year he had pursued his profession without 
ever coming up with its sweets; he had gone the 
circuit as steadily as a horse in a brick-field, or the 
hand of a clock, and once in the course of seven 
years had been fortunate enough to be asked to 
hold a brief for a friend—but not the fee. He 
prosecuted a very great rascal in a clear case of 
burglary, and the culprit being acquitted, it was 
very generally reported that Mr. Doubleday had 
been retained by the Royat Humane Society. Not- 
withstanding this hope deferred, his heart became 
in no way sick; he looked around him, and saw 
unqualified boobies with well-stuffed bags, and with 
this clear evidence, that real merit was not essen- 
tial to success, he consoled himself even in his 
most modest moods. His wife was a pattern of 
excellence, not of the patch-work fashion, with bits 
of virtues and accomplishments tacked showily to- 
gether, but as it were, a richly wove tapestry, in 
which the finest silks are most happily disposed of. 
She had, however, ene very great weakness—-she 
loved her husband too much. Her judgment was 
destroyed by her partiality. If he sentimentalized in 
thyme, she declared it more touching than anything 
in Lalla Rookh—any bombast in jingle was more 
spirited than Marmion—while his pewers of descrip- 
tion of character or scenery threw Waverley into 
the shade. If he had been in the church, he must 
have been Archbishop of Canterbury ; as it was 
she was undecided whether he would be Speaker 
of the House of Commons, Prime Minister, or 
Lord Chancellor. Satisfied herself with an hum- 
ble path in life, she lived in the dreamy grandeur 
of a splendid future, because the principle actor 
was her own precious James Doubleday. One 
evening in the present month of the present year, 
that is August, 1837, Mr. and Mrs. James D. were 
Strolling arm-in-arm through a very pleasant gar- 
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den that surrounded their dove-cot, when the fol- 
lowing conversation took place :— - 

My darling, I want you to do me a faveur.’ 

‘ Well, my dear; what is it ?’ 

‘IT want you to buy mea black silk dress.’ 

‘I can’t afford it, my leve? 

‘ Perhaps you may soon.’ 

‘ET see no prospect of it. There’s the butcher’s 
bill to be paid, and the baker’s, and the green-gro- 
cer’s, and half-a-dozen others—to say nothing of 
half a year’s rent.’ 

‘ Yes, precious ; but you know you have a large 
sum of money to receive next month.’ 

‘True, Kitty ; but it’s fully bespoken.’ 

There was a pause in the discourse for a minute 
or two, and when the lady spoke again it was about 
the flowers, and the beautiful evening, in a tone of 
voice as sweet and clieerful as if she had suffered 
no disappointment. 

‘T see how it is,’ said Kitty, lighting a bed-room 
candle ; ‘I must do without a black silk dress.’ 

‘Thad much rather you had fixed on any other 
colour,’ observed her husband quietly. 

‘I wish black, because I am getting so horribly 
stout; what is your dislike to it ?” 

‘A black silk dress, my dear, always recalls to 
my mind a most melancholy transaction, which I 
should have wished never to have Known.’ 

‘ What can you mean ?’ inquired the lady with 
the greatest possible interest.‘ And why have you 
had a secret from me ?” 

‘It never was my secret, nor the secret of any 
ene—it was but too well known. I have never 
mentioned it to you because there is little pleasure 
in recalling: . 

Mrs. D. put the extinguisher on the candle, and 
drawing her chair to the table, declared most em- 
phatically, that she would never go to bed until she 
had heard the story about the black silk dress, 

‘ But, my dear, there’s ne fun in it,’ said her hus- 
band. 

‘ Never mind.” 

‘ Nor crime.’ 

‘ Never mind.’ 

‘Nor interest, but of the most painful nature.’ 

‘ My dear James,’ said the determined lady, ‘it 
will be late before we go to bed if you don’t begin 
at once.’ 

Mr. Doubleday immediately commenced. 

‘You are aware that when reading for the bar, 
now abeut ten years past, I spent all the time I 
could eall my own with my mother. You must 
have: often heard her speak of her little paradise, 
and of the delight with which she looked forward 
to the hour of my arrival from the busy metropolis. 
Her cottage was situated at the end of the village 
of in the county of Berks, twenty-three miles 
from town, and about two from the glorious pile 
which looks what it is, the abode of royalty. There 
- was but one other cottage in the village that was 
‘inhabited by persons of independence ; in it resid- 
ed an old lieutenant m the navy, his wife, daugh- 

ter, and an adopted orphan, the son ef a gunner, 
‘who fell in the last general engagement of the war, 











and who had sailed many years under the same 
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flag as the lieutenant. The name of this family 
was Graham. Soon after we became neighbours, 
we grew to be friends; the greatest treat I could 
enjoy was drawing the veteran into a history of his 
life, or the more eventful features of it. Every 
day had something of interest attached, for he had 
been forty years afloat, and that for the most part 
in the stirring times of war. Ellen Graham was 
about eighteen. She was full, fair, and extremely 
prepossessing ; her manners were quiet and unob- 
trusive, and if she wanted the polish of high life, 
she was not deficient in natural grace. Her edu- 
cation had been extremely plain—she had been 
taught no accomplishments ; but as a set off to this, 
al! that she did do, she did well. She walked with 
as much elegance as if she had been drilled by the 
first ballet-master, and she talked with as much 
propriety as if she had had a continental finish. 
Her voice was as musical as if it had been fermed 
by Liverati, while in essentials she might have 
taught nine-tenths of those who would have deem- 
ed her an uneducated girl. Nearly of the same 
age as Ellen, was her companion of many years, 
Robert Huntley, the gunner’s boy. He was a tall 
handsome lad, with a countenance beaming with 
kindness and sincerity ; cheerful as the lark at sun- 
rise, his life knew no cloud. He had no recollec- 
tion of the affection of any beyond those by whom 
he was surrounded, and therefore when he some- 
times heard of his father’s death, he gloried in its 
honour without being sensible of his loss. 

‘Tt was natural that these young people should 
become attached. Nothing fosters a kindly feeling 
so much as dependence, when it is mutual, and de- 
pendent indeed they were upon each other for all 
their happiness and comfort beyond what they both 
drew from the affectionate care of their protectors. 
Ellen had not the means of going into company, 
if company had been accessible in their retirement, 
and Robert did not even make the acquaintance of 
these, who would have been happy to have added 
him to their party in the various sports of boyhood. 
I believe I was the only person with whom he 
shared any portion of his time away from his own 
roef. On one or two occasions he had accom- 
panied me to London, and while I was chiefly en- 
gaged in the chambers of a pleader, he would amuse 
himself with the ‘ Lions’ of the metropolis, return- 
ing to a quiet dinner in my rooms, and a bed. It 
was during one of these visits that our conversa- 
tion having turned upon the Grahams, I suspected 
for the first time that Robert’s love for Elien was 

much more than a brother’s—that, in fact, he was 
passionately attached to her—that he believed he 
was safe in encouraging his devotions—and that 
he looked upon Ellen ashis future wife. He never 
admitted this, or any part of this; but it is as im- 
ossible for man or woman to disguise themselves 
in these affairs, when they trust themselves to speak 
upon them, as it is for a third party to reason either 
of them out of their rashness or folly.’ 
‘T believe that,’ said Mrs. D. ‘ for I remember my 
aunt sent me into Yorkshire the very day I pro- 
mised never to see you again.’ 
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‘I hope there is no harm, my dear, in my now 
confessing that this conviction gave me a little pain, 
I had certainly never persuaded myself that I could 
not live without Ellen, but I had drawn many very 
pretty pictures of living with her.’ 

‘In what year was this ?” 

‘The same year, my love, that you insisted on 
passing the autumn with Lady Clasher, when that 
booby of a nephew of Lord Drumdoodle was there 
on a shooting excursion.’ 

Mrs. D. nodded. 

‘When I satisfied myself that Robert’s happi- 
ness was so centred, my first object was to ascer- 
tain which way the needle pointed in the other 
compass. By a little dexterity I saw thoroughly 
into the case, and finding it due Huntley, I resolv- 
ed with great magnanimity to sacrifice my own 
wishes, rather than bea thorn between these flow- 
ers. 

‘ About a month after I had taken this noble re- 
solve, I was strolling along the pleasantest path of 
the river—Ellen was my companion. Our conver- 
sation was of the melancholy cast, not because 
either of us had a trouble in the world, but because 
it was a delicious evening, just warm enough to 
make the faintest air welcome, and because the 
moon was full in the heavens, and chequering the 
rippling water with gold. Who is not inclined to 
melancholy when ‘such things be?’ I confess I 
had been reflecting how many more full moons and 
delicious evenings there would be, and how essen- 
tial Ellen would be to their enjoyment ; and I was 
ruminating on the disinterested part I had written 
down for myself, and I am afraid wavering in my 
honesty, when Robert overtook us, having heard at 
home the walk we were to take.’ 

‘I don’t think much of the young lady’s notions 
of propriety at any rate, though I dare say the 
evening was very fine,’ observed the attentive mar- 
ried lady. 

‘ It is extraordinary, Kitty,’ replied Mr, D. ‘how 
differently the same things strike us at different 
times. Do you remember our leaving our party 
on Dartmoor—just for an hour—and wandering s0 
far that we could’nt find our way back and being 
out till three o’clock in the morning, when we were 
picked up by an early shepherd ?’ 

‘T’ve good reason to remember it,’ said Mrs. D., 
‘ but that was an accident.’ 

‘ And so was the moonlight walk by Eton,’ con- 
tinued her husband. ‘I had called at the cottage 
——Ellen expressed to her mother a wish to take 2 
stroll, who not feeling inclined, asked me to escort 
her, promising to send Robert to join us. As Ihave 
said, he came.’ 

‘ Well!’ 

‘ We walked for an hour before we theught of 
directing our steps homewards: Ellen was between 
us. Robert had evidently something on his mind; 
he was low-spirited, and took but little share in ou! 
conversation. It was impossible to avoid remark- 
ing the difference in his manner, usually gay and 
animated—then, if not gloomy, at least subdued. 

‘When shall we three meet again ?” said ! 





Her husband smiled, and continued— 


musingly, after a silence of some minutes. 
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THE BLACK 


‘Never!’ exclaimed Huntley, ina tone that star- 
tled us. ‘ Never!’ and his voice tremb!ed. 

‘ Nonsense,’ said I; ‘I but gave utterance to a 
hackneyed quotation, without thought or meaning.’ 

‘It was well-timed, my friend,’ he replied earnest- 
ly——‘ it was well-timed. I was thinking, never! 
at the moment that you spoke.’ 

‘ Dreaming,’ said I cheerfully. 
to-morrow.’ 

‘It is not likely,’ said he, ‘I go to London in the 
morning, and 

‘To London !’ observed Ellen, with surprise. 

‘Yes, Ellen,to London. All I have been yearn- 
ing for I have obtained—the means of honourably 
supporting myself. Your father’s interest has ob- 
tained me a cadetcy—I am ordered to be in readi- 
ness to sail within ten days.’ 

‘The poor girl shook as if with the palsy ; she 
tried to speak, but an indistinct murmur alone es- 


‘We will meet 























SILK DRESS, Lil 


he had started, and, he knew not why, walked half 
way home to have an interview with Ellen, and 
forswear her for ever—that he had been possessed 
with the conviction that he was indifferent to her 
——that her attachment was placed on me——and that 
with his departure would commence the wreck of 
all his hopes. 

‘ Becoming perfectly calm as I talked to him on 
the cruelty of his suspicions of Ellen, and their 
injustice as regarded myself, he took me by the 
hand, and said, ‘If my friend pledges me his soul 
that he will not do aught to militate against my hap- 
piness, I will believe him. Under such circum- 
stances, a man of honour may remain one, by avoid- 
ing temptation; but if a woman swears ever so 
solemnly to be true, I cannot be confident of more 
than her sincerity when she pledges me her vow. 
Snares and temptations are for ever around her. 
Guilt lurks where all seems innocence. Unless 





caped her lips. Of separation she had never thought 
—to be told of it thus suddenly gave violence to the 
blow. Instead of gazing with enthusiasm at the 
glorious heavens, as but now she did, her eyes 
were cast in sorrow to the earth, the elasticity of 
her step was gone, she hung a weight upon our | 
arms, and was led in unbroken silence home. 

* As I turned from the cottage door, Robert whis- 
pered me to accompany him on the morrow. I 
promised to do se. 

‘ Proceeding to London, my companion exhibit- 
ed to me the alteration of grief and joy ; at one mo- 
ment oppressed with the pangs of parting from the 
cherished one of his heart, and anon elevated by 
the prospect of a glorious independence. He spoke 
of the latter—of the former he dared not speak, but 
there was eloquence in his silence, 

‘On the night of the second day after our arri- 
val at my chambers, he opened the door at about 
twelve o’clock, having rather surprised me by an 
absence of at least fifteen or sixteen hours. He 
had risen early in the morning and gone out with- 
out disturbing me, When I first looked at him it 
struck me that he was intoxicated. His eyes glar- 
ed—his hair was in disorder—his step unsteady : 
after pausing an instant at the threshold he reeled 
towards a chair. I rose and took him by the hand ; 
fom whatever cause it might be, he was in a state 
of the most frightful excitement. While consider- 
ing what steps I should take, he threw himself upon 
the sofa, and burying his face in his hands, burst 
into tears, 

_‘T did not attempt to disturb him, and when he 
lifted his head, the storm was quelled. His face 
was haggard, but not distorted ; and if he was not 
berfectly calm, his agitation was, as it were, but the 
after-swell of the waters when the tempest has 
passed away. 

_ Mrs. Doubleday here took the liberty of observ- 
ing, that ‘ she could not for the life of her see what 
all this had to do with a black silk dress : to which 
Mr. Doubleday replied, ‘Time will show ;’ and 
then went on with his story. 

‘Robert was the first to speak : he told me that 
he thought joy or sorrow, or both, had turned his 


shut out from the world, she is ever liable to fail— 
if not from virtue, from her troth.’ 

‘It is true,’ said I; ‘ but a young heart that has 
had no attachment, that gives its first freshness of 
love——’ £ 

‘You think may be relied on,’ said he bitterly. 
‘How many pure and well-principled creatures of 
twenty summers have, ere middle life, looked back 
with anguish upon broken vows, pledged even at 
Ged’s altar !’ 

‘ And how many,’ said I, determined not te give 
way, ‘go down to the grave honoured and Jament- 
ed, leaving their virtues to live again in the chil- 
dren they leave behind. Of such, Ellen will be one.’ 

‘T never doubted until now—now that I can no 
longer be permitted to guard her.’ 

‘ Precisely for this reason you are pleased to des- 
pair; because you are obliged to go to Calcutta, 
you fancy she’s obliged to j 

‘ Swear to me,’ said he seriously, ‘ that yow will 
ever be a friend to Ellen, and never more.’ 

‘T do swear it,’ said I, after a slight pause. 

‘And never let her know,’ he continued, ‘ the 
conversation that has passed between us—the doubts 
that have distracted me.’ 

‘No,’ said I, ‘TI respect her too much.’ 

‘We parted for the night. 

‘ He remained in town preparing for the voyage, 

for some days. The evening before he was to re- 
turn to the country to take his leave of the inmates 
of the cottage, he requested me te walk out with 
‘him as he was going to purchase a present for E}- 
len. 
‘ We took our hats and walked outward. On 
reaching that emporium of fashion, known then, 
as still, by the high-sounding name of Waterloo 
House, to my astonishment he dragged me in, I 
had expected to sit in judgment on a brooch, a 
bracelet, or a watch or perhaps a heart-shaped locket, 
or some other trinket, but a black silk dress was his 
choice. 





» * ” * * 
‘Robert left me the next morning, and I never 


saw him again. I was obliged to go over to Paris, 
and before I returned, he had sailed from England. 





‘rain—that he had been all day as one mad--that 


He wrote me a letter, however in which he told me 
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much of his last interview with Ellen, and if I un- 
derstood him aright, for he was a little incoherent, 
he had not buried his doubts and fears in his own 
bosom : he concluded, however, by telling me that 
her word was pledged-—that she was his affianced 
wife, and that she wasto follow him to India as soon 
as he could arrange for her sodoing. In conclusion 
he called upon me very solemnly to remember the 
oath I had taken, always to be her friend—but never 
more, 

‘The first time I saw Ellen after his departure, 
she had on a black silk dress. She looked better 
in it than I had ever seen her; it fitted her beauti- 
fully, and her figure, always elegant, was perfect 
symmetry. I could not help complimenting her, if 
telling the truth may be called complimentary. 

‘Tt is a month to-day,’ said she, ‘since Robert 
gave me this dress, I mean to wear it for an hour 
the same day in every month until we meet again 
—he wished me to de so.’ 

‘A strange whim,’ said I smiling, ‘but a very 
harmless one. You must look te along separation 
if you allow yourself to wear it only twelve hours 
in as many months.’ 

‘ Not so,’ she replied ; ‘the reason for this limi- 
tation is that during that one hour I shall permit 
myself to look into the future, as if in the past 
there had been no pain—to surround myself with 
sunshine—to create a golden land for my ¢ountry 
—a paradise for my habitation—to have loved forms 
and faces about me—in short, to revel in the purest 
happiness the imagination can compass ;—more 
than an hour at a time of this amusement might be 
dangerous.’ d 

‘ Very,’ said I, ‘ and extremely unprofitable ; pray 
who put this rhodomontade into your head ?” 

‘Do not call it rhodomontade,’ said she ; ‘ per- 
haps it is foolish, but dear Robert begged me to live 
thus an hour in every month with him.’ 

‘ Well, Ellen,’ I replied, ‘ If you take my advice, 
you'll think of your lover all through the month, 
like a rational woman, rather than indulge in any 
fanciful extravagancies for an hour; depend upen 
it, itis more likely to foster affection.’ 

‘ At any rate,’ she added, in conclusion of our 
conversation, ‘I shall always wear the dress, as he 
wished and directed me.’ 

‘Within three months after this interview, the 
old lieutenant tripped his anchor, and left the shores 
of this world for ever. It was not without prece- 
dent that ene who had kept him company threugh 
many a trial of hard sailing—his wife—took her 
departure about the same time, leaving Ellen an 
orphan, to struggle as she best might. My brother 
offered her an asylum, but she had already accept- 
ed a home with a distant relative, who resided in 
Lancashire. A twelve-month after she had left 
Berkshire, a ramour reached me that she was going 
to be married! You may be sure I was not a lit- 


tle surprised ; I doubted the identity of the person, 
but I could not resist the proof that was shown me 
that it was no other than Ellen Graham I had so 
long known—the bethrothed of Robert Huntley. 


ion of all womankind. I know that I looked back 
with painful interest upon the presentiment of my 
friend. I considered that I was not called upon to 
take notice of the ceremony ; I felt my obligation 
atan end. How couldI act the part of a friend 
on the occasion. Would my friend have desired it? 
‘T wrote to Huntley, and broke the fatal news 
as delicately as I could, and left England, to travel 
until I should be eligible, from length of standing 
as a student, to be called to the bar. When that 
time arrived—it was rather more than a year—I 
returned. I dined one Friday in the Inner Temple 
Hall, and having had six inches of Cambric tied 
round my neck while I ate my cheese, fell into line, 
and followed nine other aspirants for legal honours 
into an ante-chamber. Seated at a well-farnished 
table sat some eight or ten Benchers, the officiating 
ministers of the ceremony that was to be performed. 
A grey-headed old gentleman, with a glass of port 
in his hand, stated, on his legs, that he had the 
pleasure to inform us that we then and there re- 
eeived the honour of being called to the Bar, 
and wishing us all very great success in our ho- 
nourable calling, swallowed the ruby liquid and re- 
sumed his seat. A tall young man with large 
whiskers made a reply on behalf of himself and 
party, in a speech that will not soon be forgotten 
by those who heard it, or to whom it has been re- 
peated ; and having each dispatched a glass in re- 
turn, we marched out with the comfortable assur- 
ance that we had only to take some very matter-of- 
course oaths at Westminster before we were at 
liberty to peril the lives and properties of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects whenever we might have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so in due course of law. Witha 
view of doing this as soon as possible I resolved to 
‘goa circuit,’ and having chosen a northern, be- 
eause I had been told it made so many jucges, I 
arranged accordingly. I meant to join at Lancas- 
ter on the commission-day, but, owing to the mis- 
take of my clerk, a red-headed youth of fourteen, 
to whom I paid three and sixpence a-week, | 
only arrived three days after. On going down to 
court the following morning, I decided on making 
my appearance on the criminal side, expecting more 
entertainment from guilt than folly. The court 
was literally crammed. My wig and guwn got me 
as far as the counsel’s table, and there I was brought 
up, as sailors say, ‘ all standing.’ . 

‘ What’s going on” said I, to ‘ one of the staff, 
who was at my elbow. 

‘Only a murder,’ said he. 

‘In all my life I had never heard a trial for mur- 
der, so I was perfectly delighted. A pause in the 
proceeding took place, owing to the judge being en- 
gaged in a whisper with the clerk of the arraigns. 
I devoted this ‘lull,’ to an inspection of the dock. 
All that I could see, and this not easily, was that 
the prisoner was a female. She was wrapped in# 
cloak and seated in a chair, her face being covered 
with her hands, which rested on the bar. 

‘Looking round the green-baized-covered table, 
at which were seated my compeers, I observed 4 
man without the livery that belonged to the situ 





When I saw the marriage duly announced in the 
papers, I am afraid I pronounced a damnatory opin- 


tion. He was unwigged—unrobed. He was!” 
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jeep mourning, but his pallid face told more of grief 
than any conventional symbols, 

«As the case proceeded I found it was one of 
child-murder; but the nature of the evidence was 
such that the sympathies of the audience were with 
the miserable woman at the bar—the mother. The 
man of whom I have spoken was an object of uni- 
versal pity. As step by step the evidence was 
elicited, he was wild—haggard—convulsed. Yet 
he would now and then control his suffering and 
secome calm! The principal witness was an old 
woman, She said she had been engaged to nurse 
the prisoner through her confinement. When she 
first saw her, she was very low; she thought no- 
thing of this, for it was common in such cases, but 
her continued dejection surprised her. The child 
was born—a boy. The mother rallied, and she no 
longer had a thought of either doing other than 
well. On the morning of the sixth day, the pri- 
soner was again much excited. She asked the day 
of the month, and on being told, smiled. She after- 
wards talked very innecently, and among other 
things said the child was not her husband’s—that 
it was—and again she beeome unintelligible. The 
witness went on to say that about one o’clock in 
the day she had occasion to leave the room, that 
she was not absent many minutes, and that on her 
return she saw the prisoner seated in a chair, wrap- 
ped in a black silk dress ; that on looking towards 
the bed, she saw the body of her child lying there- 
on, and on the floor its head. A table-knife, stain- 
ed with blood, was subsequently found behind the 
pillow. ’ 

‘The knife was here produced. The stains of 
blood were still fresh. For the first time a thrill 
of excitement ran through the court, accompanied 
by a stifled expression of horror against the unfor- 
tunate prisoner. 


‘The man of whom I have before spoken had 
mastered himself up to this moment—he had drunk 
in the sympathies of those around, and they had 
supported him; but when he found these fail— 
when he felt that the poor creature at the bar was 
the object of even a momentary abhorrence—he 
could hold back no longer. Disregarding the dig- 
nity of the court, he sprang from his seat, and rush- 
ing over the table, flung himself into the dock and 
caught the fainting prisoner in his arms. I saw 
her face as they both fell to the floor—Ellen Gra- 
ham and her husband ! 


‘There was an unbroken silence for some mi- 
hutes, Nine-tenths of the court were affected to 
‘ears. It was as painful a scene as I have ever wit- 
hessed, 

‘The medical men alone remained to be called ; 
their evidence placed the question of murder at 
test—they stated that they believed a mind ill at 
ease had induced fever, and that, in the prisoner’s 
critical situation, a temporary affection of the brain 
was inevitable.’ They gathered from her attendant 
that from some causes, wholly unexplained, the 
Prisoner had been in a state of alternate depression 
and violent excitement from the moment she be- 
came a mother until the fatal catastrophe that had 
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occurred. ‘They could have no doubt of the fact of 
mental derangement, 

‘The summing up of the judge was a suitable 
one ; and, without turning in their box, the jury 
pronounced a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty.’ His lord- 
ship intimated that she should be properly taken 
care of. 

‘It was necessary to carry her from the court ; 
in doing so her cloak fell off, and for the last time 
I saw the black silk dress—the present she was to 
wear in remembrance of her lover. Every word 
that Huntley had spoken of his doubts and fears— 
every look flashed upon me at that moment. I al- 
most felt more for him than for the unhappy crea- 
ture before me. She was for some time kept in the 
county goal, every care and attention being paid 
her. She had, indeed, after the first month, a room 
in the governor’shouse. It was clear that she was 
drawing fast on to the grave, and it was apparent 
that, as her bodily strength gave way, her mind re- 
turned more and more to a healthy tone. 

‘I had stated enough to the governor and his 
wife, who were good people, to account for the in- 
terest I had displayed in their memorable charge. 
They promised, when I left the town, that they 
would from time to time communicate with me. 
I had not been a fortnight at home when I received 
a letter, then three days old from some mistake as 
to its delivery, informing me that it was not possi- 
ble Ellen could survive many days, and that she 
had expressed an earnest wish to see me. I went 
down by the mail that night. I arrived in time to 
see her alive and to hear her voice ; but she was in 
her last moments. As I approached her bed she 
recognised me. Her arm was on the coverlid— 
she could not raise it, but opened her fingers, as if 
to take my hand once more. I lifted hers, and felt 
the faintest pressure. ‘ Beg him to forgive me,’ said 
she, in a whisper, and with these words expired.’ 

‘Do you mean to say, my dear husband, that 
this is a true story ?’ asked Mrs. D. with some in- 
terest. 

‘ Every syllable,’ he replied, ‘ and to its fatal ca- 
tastrophe there are many witnesses.’—.4lbion. 





THE EARTH IS BEAUTIFUL. 
BY CAROLINE GILMAN. 


The whole broad earth is beautiful 
To minds attuned aright— 

And whereso’er my feet are turned, 
A smile has met my sight. 

The city with its bustling walk, 
Its splendor, wealth and power, 

A ramble by the river’s side, 
A passing summer shower ; 

The meadow green, the ocean swell, 
The forest waving free, 

Are gifts of God, that.speak in tones 
Of kindliness to me. 

And oh, where’er my lot is cast, 
Where’er my footsteps roam, 

If those [I love are near to me, 
That spot is still my home. 


‘ 








A LEGEND OF ITALY. 


The lord of Castle Alto is old and gray-headed ; 

four score years have flitted silently over him and 
the dream of his life is nigh to its awaking, and 
his ear is dull, and his eye is dim, and his heart is 
weary. 
The old man reclines on a couch in the hall of 
his ancestors, beside an open casement, and the 
balmy air that floats over the deep blue waters of 
the broad sea, passes softly through his thin hair, 
and his bright eye rests on the brightness of a love- 
ly landscape; for the olive, and the orange, and 
the myrtle, are green by the shore of the still wa- 
ters; and the city lies whitely beneath the glances 
of the sun, as he rides threugh the azure of the 
heavens; while the purple mountains clasp the 
ocean in her arms, and fade away into the horizon 
in long lines of misty blue.—Alas! the spring 
time of nature is a mockery to the winter of age 
and Amalfiero turns away in sadness.—His vas- 
sals are waiting around him to do him pleasure ; 
the minstrel is there with his harp, the maiden with 
her song, but no music is se sweet to the old man’s 
ear as the voice of his daughter Giulietta. 

Giulietta, when a babe, was a thing of smiles 
and loveliness, like a happy thought dancing over 
the mind. Giulietta, when a child, was like the 
orange blossom in the groves of Friuli, and glad- 
ness floated around her like the fragrance of the 
flower. Giulietta, in her youth, was the fairest 
maiden of Italy—she glanced among the myrtle 
bowers like the winged zephyr; the evening star, 
when it rises, gleaming out of the sea into the dark- 

ness of the glorious night of Italy, is not so bright 
as the beam that flashed from her large eye through 
the night of her lovely eye Jashes. Giulietta’s 
mind was love—all love—to teach and every thing. 

Like music to the sadness of the soul, was Giu- 
lietta to the old age of her father. As she passed 
before him, a light came into the coldness of his 
eye; and his ear, when it was dead to other 
sounds, awoke to the murmur of her gentle voice, 
As an angel watches over the last days ef a saint 
upon the earth, when the tumult of the battle of 
his life is over, and sheds peace areund his hours, 
and bids his days pass sweetly and holy, so Giu- 
lietta watched over Amalfiero like an influence of 
good, and was the sun of his theughts, and the iight 
of his rejoicing. 

Giulietta had a brother. Garcio d’Amalfiero 
was a man of a dark countenance, and the sha- 
dows of his evil passions passed over it, like clouds 
over the luridness of the stormy heaven, and his 
look withered those upon whom it fell, and his 
wrath, once excited, raged like a pestilence and 
would not be appeased. He was loved by few, 
anu had many enemies, none of whom he hated as 
he did ti:o bandit Leoni, for him only he feared. 

Leoni’s better nature had been borne down by 
the violence of his passions, and he became what 
he abhorred, and widely was the fear of his name 


LEONI, 
LEONI. and left desolation behind him in the palaces of the 


great and the powerful, but not in the hamlets of 
the poor. : 

Returning from a successful attack on the castle 
of a neighboring baron, Leoni had been once 
tracked to the fastness of the Apennines by Garcio, 
with a chosen troop of his followers. The bandit 
gave him battle, and was, as usual, victorious; the 
followers of Garcio cowered back from his thun- 
derbolt charge, and Gurcio himself was struck from 
his horse by the sword of Leoni. It had been said 
of the bandit, that he had never deserted a friend, 
nor spared an enemy, but, as his sabre waved over 
the head of his prostrate foe, the beaver of Gar- 
cio’s helmet fell upen: Leoni’s arm was arrested 
as if by the hand of an invisible being, a smile of 
scorn passed over his lip, and then a mildness came 
into his eye; he turned calmly away ; and to the 
astonishment of his follewers, sounded a retreat in 
the very flush of victory, while Garcio and his dis- 
heartened and vanquished band were suffered to 
retire unmolested. From that time the hatred of 
Garcio to Leoni was inextinguishable. 'The shame 
of defeat, and the thirst of revenge, gnawed into 
his heart like vultures, for he had rather have been 
Jaid dead by the sword of Leoni, than have owed 
his life to the clemency of his conqueror. 
Giulietta sat in her chamber in the eastern tower 
of Castle Alto. The evening star rose out of the 
sea, and climbed slowly into the sky. She was 
waiting for a voice that rose, every evening, from 
the myrtle grove below the castle, as that star dis- 
appeared behind the peak of a distant mountain. 
Giulietta hardly knew how very sweet the voice 
was to her listening car, for it was the voice of one 
whe loved with more than a common love.—They 
had first met when Giulietta was young, very young, 
and Francesco just verging into manhood—from 
that hour she was the light of his path, and the 
joy ef his heart. Her father knew not of hischild’s 
love for Francesco, who pleaded to Giulietta some 
ancient feud of their families, as an excuse for 
| Maintaining his secrecy. 

“ Full broad and bright is the silver light 

Ot moon and stars, on flood and fell; 

But in my breast is starless night, 

For 1 am come to say farewell. 

How glad, how swift was wont to be, 

The step that bore me back to thee; 

Now coldly comes upon my heart, 

The meeting that is but to part. 


“TI do not ask a tear; but while 

I linger where I must not stay, 

O, give me but a parting smile, 

To light me on my lonely way. 

To shine, a brilliant beacon star, 

To my reverted glance, afar, 

Through midnight, which can have no morrow, 

O’er the deep, silent surge of sorrow.” 
Giulietta opened a secret door, and descended, 

and Francesco saw her come forth in her beauty. 





spread ; for he passed over the land like a meteor, 





‘What meant the song to-night, Francesco" 
said the maiden. 
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« What can farewell mean to thee, Giulietta; but 
misery ? ' 

‘Nay, this is madness, Francesco,’ replied the 
maiden, ‘ wherefore must we part?’ 

‘Thou sayest well, Giulietta, we will not part, 
—fly with me,—night is on the mountains, my 
band is near. Ere the day dawn we shall be far 
hence, in safety, in honor, and—if thou wilt, in 

wer,” 
ce Thy band !" repeated Giulietta, < fly with thee! 
With whom?’ What meanst thou! What art 
thou, Francesco ?” 

‘I know not, maiden !’ said Francesco, ‘I have 
not been what I seem to be, yet thou couldst make 
meso. With thee I am Francesco; without thee 
I am a pestilence, a scourge,—in a word, without 
thee, I am—Leoni.’ 

And the name struck through to the maiden’s 
heart with a coldness as of death; the cry she 
would have uttered died upon her lips, and she 
fainted in the arms of her lover, 

A hectic flush passed over her cheek, and she 
woke from the partial death with a deep gasp as 
of one in pain, and her dark eye was filled with a 
vague horror. ‘Francesco, Francesco!’ she said, 
‘thou toldest me something,—it was terrible—tell 
itme again. Francesco!—thou art not Frances- 
co,’ and she paused fora moment. ‘I know now,’ 
she said ; ‘ I remember well, Franceseo is dead, and 
thou—thou art not, thou canst not, thou shalt not 
be Leoni,—the bandit Leoni, my brother’s enemy. 
0, Francesco! say thou mockest me !’ 

‘I was once Leoni,’ he replied,— thy brother’s 
enemy never, or Garcio had not now lived!. Could 
I be the enemy of your brother, Giulietta 1” 

And Giulietta felt that it was Francesco, and not 
Leoni who spoke, and she paused in deep agony. 

* ” = * * 


Great was the tumult at Castle Alto. An eld 
fisherman of Pozzuolo had informed Garcio that 
he had seen two figures passing down westward 
on the sea shore, at the foot of the castle. One 
was a maiden of exceeding beauty ; the counte- 
nance of the other, he said, was one which he 
knew well, and which, once seen, was not easily 
forgotten—that of the bandit Leoni. Then Gar- 
ao was wild with rage, and he called his followers 
together, and the clash of arms was loud in the 
hall, and then from the gate of Castle Alto issued 
a troop of warriers, and their mail shone cold in 
the starlight, aad Garcio spurred on his bloody war 
horse in the van. His countenance was pale with 
wrath, and he dashed madly forward along the 
Winding shore. 

But one of the maidens of Giulietta, when she 
heard the peasant’s tale, went and sought for her 
in her father’s hall, but she was not there ; and in 
her chamber, but she was not there; and she de- 
scended by the secret staircase, and saw footsteps 
m the dew on the grassy ground. Then she re- 
turned weeping, and came to Amalfiero, and told 
him that Leoni the bandit had carried away Giu- 
lietta, And the old man was very feeble, and he 
bowed his head gently upon his breast and died. 

* * * * * 


LEONI. 
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‘ Heardst theu nothing ?’ Giulietta said to Leoni. 


‘ Nothing, Giulietta,’ he replied. ‘Nay, now 
that I listen, methinks I hear a sound, far away, 
like the tramp of steeds along the sand.’ And 
Giulietta listened, and she was filled with great fear. 

‘Oh! fly, Leoni!’ she said, ‘it is Garcio! fly and 
leave me here.’ But Leoni raised her in his arms, 
and bore her softly forward. 

And now the rocks were seen rising high from 
the sea shore, with the columns of a ruined temple 
upon their summit, and Leoni knew that his band 
was near. 

‘On, on, Giulietta!’ he exclaimed, ‘one effort 
more, and we are safe.’ And now the tramp of 
the galloping horses came nearer and nearer, and 
the voice of men were heard urging them onward. 
Louder and louder became the sound, and Giuliet- 
ta made one last struggle forward, and, having 
gained the rocks, the lovers stood beneath the ru- 
ins. 

‘Anselmo! Anselmo!’ cried Leoni ; and he was 
answered by a shout from the rocks, and the ban- 
ditti leaped from their concealment; and ere they 
gained the shore, the foremost horseman of the 
epposite troop dashed into view. It was Garcio. 
A shout of triumph burst forth from his lips when 
he saw Leoni. Ghulietta saw him level his car- 
bine, and, with a shriek of agony, she threw her- 
self before Leoni, and fell dead into his arms. 

The band of Leoni heard the shot, and were 
around him in an instant; and lo! their leader 
was standing inactive beneath the body of a mai- 
den. There was a stillness in his eye, and on his 
features; but it was the stillness of the volcano 
before its bursts forth into desolation. His troops 
stood around him in fearful silence, and there was 
a pause, until] likea whirlwind over the quietness of 
deep waters, came the madness upon the soul of 
Leoni. He looked up, and saw that his band was 
beside him. 

‘Stand by me, this night,’ he said, ‘ and revenge 
the less of your leader.’ Then he shouted his 
war-cry, and the banditti swelled the sound with 
eager voices. The followers of Garcio replied, 
and Leoni dashed at them like a thunderbolt.— 
Then loudly into the quietness of the heaven rose 
the roar ef the battle, and the echoes rolled heavily 
over the sea. 

Leoni burst his path through the mass of battle 
and his bloodshot eye was on the crest of Garcio ; 
and whether it were foe or friend whom he met in 
his phrenzy, he dashed his combatants aside, and 
clove his way to that one plume. With the im- 
placable wrath of an avenging spirit, Leoni sought 
his foe. The followers of Garcio shrunk from his 
glance, and, as he broke through the front of their 
battle, some turned and fled, and the rest hung back 
in disorder and dismay. 

Then Garcio saw Leoni come upon him with 
the swoop of an eagle, and his eye quailed before 
the despair of his foe, 

‘ Wretch,’ cried Leoni, ‘lovest thou life ?—Oh, 
would that I could make life to thee, what thou has 
made it to me, and thou shouldst live. I spared 
thee once, for her sake—thou hast well rewarded 
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me !—thy sister strikes thee, Garcie!’ and he smote 
him dead. 

And the veice of battle drifted away towards 
Castle Alto, and the shouts of the victorious ban- 
ditti were heard echoing along the cliff. But Leo- 
ni was no longer at their head ;—in their victory 
they were without a leader,—they remembered that 
he had commanded them to revenge his loss, and 
few, very few of the followers of Garcio escaped 
the slaughter of that night. The banditti met, and 
sought for Leoni ameng the dead, and they found 
the body of Garcio, and the sword of their leader 
lying before him; but him they found not. And 
they retired silently under cover of night, to their 
fastness among the mountains. 

Oh calmly, brightly, beautifully broke the morn- 
ing out of the eastern sea, and widely spread the 
rosy dawn over the deep! Gloriously the radi- 
ance ‘stole up into the high heaven, where the 
white clouds waved their light wings in the deep- 
ness of the infinite blue, and looked out eastward, 
rejoicing as they met the ‘morning breeze that 
sprung upward from its repose, in the greve of sil- 
ver olives,’ 

And the sun lifted his head majestically out of 
the sea, and the mists passed away before his 
glance, from its surface, and the waves rolled on- 
ward, singing with sweet low voices, and a long 
golden path was thrown upon them, even unto the 
shore. 


Qh, the radiance of that morning was uncon- 
scious of the desolation of that night! There was 
no sadness in the dawn that shone on the ruins of 
Castle Alto. The surges that, in the night, had 
dashed away the blood from the shore now broke 
clear and white on the unstained pebbles. A figure 
was seen leaning against a rock on the strand.— 
Few, very few could have recognised, in the hag- 
gard face, and withered form the once haughty and 
fiery Leoni. 

The fishermen of Pozzuelo affirm, that, for years 
after that terrible night, the same figure was seen 
pacing the shere, with the unequal step, and the 
wild gestures of a manaic. 





WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough ; 

In my youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now ; 

it was my father’s hand, 
That placed it near his cot, 

Then, Woodman, let it stand, 
Thy axe shall harm it not. 


That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown, 

Are spread o’er land and sea ; 
And wouldst thou hack it down? 

Woodman, forbear thy stroke ! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties, 


WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE—HENRY ST. CLAIR. 


Oh! spare that aged oak, 
Now towering to the skies! 


When but an idle boy, 

I sought its graceful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy 

There too my sisters played : 
My mother kiss’d me here— 

My father pressed my hand, 
Forgive this foolish tear ; 

But let the o!d oak stand ! 


My heart-strings round thee cling 
Close as thy bark, old friend ! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 
And Woodman, leave the spot, 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy axe shall harm it not. 














HENRY ST. CLAIR. 


BY J. G WHITTIER. 


Henry St. Clair !—How at the mention of that 
name a thousand dreams of friendship and youth— 
and of the early and beautiful associations which 
linger like invisible spirits around us, to be called 
into view only by the magical influence of memo- 
ry, are awakened! How does the glance of retro- 
spection go back to the dim images of the past— 
from the banquet hall and the pleasant festival, 
down to the silent and unbroken solitude of the 
tomb. 

We were as brothers in childhood—St. Clair and 
myself,—brothers too in the dawning of manhood ; 
and a more ingenious and high-minded friend 1 
never knew. Yet he was strangely proud—not of 
the world’s gifts—wealth, family and learning— 
but of his intellectual power—of the great gif of 
mind which he possessed—the ardent and lofty 
spirit which shone out in his every action. And 
he might well be proud of such gifts. I never 
knew a finer mind. It was as the embodied spirit 
of poetry itself, the beautiful home of high and 
glorious aspirations. 

Henry St. Clair was never at heart a christian. 
He never enjoyed the visitations of that pure and 
blessed influence, which comes into the silence and 
loneliness of the human bosom, to build up anew 


ing flowers of its desolated affections. He loved 
the works of the great God with the love of an en- 
thusiast. But beyond ‘the visible and outward 
forms—the passing magnificence of the heavens— 
the beauty and grandeur of the earth, and the il- 
limitable world of waters, his vision never extend- 
ed. His spirit never overlooked the clouds which 
surrounded it, te catch a glimpse of the better and 
more beautiful land. 

I need not tell the story of his young years. It 
has nothing to distinguish it from a thousand other. 
It is the brief and sunny biography of one upo? 
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whose pathway the sunshine of happiness rested, 
unshadowed by a passing cloud. We were happy 
in our friendship,—but the time of manhood came ; 
and we were parted by the different interests, and 
by the opposite tendency of circumstances peculiar 
to each ether. 

It was a night in autumn—a cold and starless 
evening—I remember it with a painful distinctness, 
although year after year has mingled with eternity, 
—that I had occasion to pass in my way home- 
ward, through one of the darkest and loneliest al- 
leys of my native city. Anxious te reach my 
dwelling, I was hurrying eagerly forward, when I 
felt myself suddenly seized by the arm: and a voice 
close in my ear whispered hoarsely—‘ stop—or you 
are a dead man.’ 

I turned suddenly. I heard the cocking of a pis- 
tol, and saw by a faint gleam from a neighboring 
window, the tall figure of a man—one hand grasp- 
ing my left arm, the other holding a weapen at my 
breast. 

I know not what prompted me to resistance ;—I 
was totally unarmed, and altogether unacquainted 
with the struggle of mortal jeopardy. But I did 
resist—and one instant I saw my assailant in the 
posture I have described,—the next, he was disarm- 
ed and writhing beneath me. It seemed as if an 
infant’s strength could have subdued him. | 

‘ Wretch !’ I exclaimed, as I held his own pistol 
to his bosom, ‘ what is your object?—Are you a 
common midnight robber—or bear you aught of 
private malice towards Roger Allston ?” ; 

‘ Allston !—Roger Allston !’ repeated the wretch 
beneath me, in a veice which sounded like a shriek, 
as he struggled half upright even against the threat- 
ening pistol. ‘Great God! has it come to this? 
Hell has no pang like this meeting! Shoot !’—he 
exclaimed, and there was a dreadful earnestness in 
his manner, which sent the hot blood of indigna- 
tion eold and ice-like upon my heart, ‘Shoot !— 
you were once my friend—in mercy kill me !’ 

A horrible suspicion flashed over my mind. I 
felt a sudden sickness at my heart—and the pistol 
fell from my hand, 

‘ Whoever you may be,’ I said, ‘ and whatever 
may have been your motive in attacking me, I 
would net stain my hands with your bleod. Go 
~—and repent of your crimes.’ 

‘You do not know me,’ said the robber, as with 
‘ome difficulty he regained his feet ; ‘ even you have 
forgotten me. Even you refuse the only mercy 
aan can now render me—the mercy of death—of 
utter annihilation !’ 

Actuated by a sudden and half-defixed impulse, 
| caught hold of the stranger’s arm, and hurried 
him towards the light of a street lamp. It fell full 
pon his ghastly and death-like features, and on 
his attenuated form; and his ragged apparel. 
Breathless and eagerly I gazed upon him, vntil he 
vembled beneath the scrutiny. I pressed my hand 
’gainst my brow, for I felt my brain whirl like the 
coming on of delirium, I could not be mistaken. 

€ guilty wretch before me was the friend ef my 
youth—one whose memery I had cherished as the 
holiest legacy of the past. "It was Henry St. Clair. 





HENRY ST. CLAIR. 
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Yes—it was St. Clair!—but how changed since 
last we had communion with each other! Where 
was the look of intelligenee, and the visible seat of 
intellect—the beauty of person and mind '!—Gone 
—and gone forever—to give place to the loath- 
someness ef a depraved and brutal appetite—to the 
vile tokens of a disgusting sensuality, and the de- 
formity of disease. 

‘ Well may you shudder,’ said St. Clair, ‘I am 
fit only for the companionship of demons ; but you 
cannot long be cursed by my presence. I have not 
tasted food for many days ;—hunger drove me to 
attempt your robbery—but, I feel that I am a dying 
man. No human power can save me,—and if 
there be a God, even He cannot save me from my- 
self—from the undying horrors of remorse.’ 

Shocked by his werds, and still more by the in- 
creasing ghastliness of his countenance, I led the 
wretched man to my dwelling, and, after convey- 
ing him to bed and administering a cordial to his 
fevered lips, I ordered a physician to be called. But 
it was teo late ;—the hand of death was upen him. 
He motioned me to his bed-side after the physician 
had departed; he strove to speak, but the words 
died upon his lips. He then drew from his bosom 
a sealed letter addressed te myself. It was his last 
effort. He started half upright in his bed—~utter- 
ed one groan of horror and mortal suffering, and 
sunk back, still and ghastly, upon his pillow. He 
was dead. 

I followed the remains of my unhappy friend to 
the narrow place appointed for all the living—the 
damp and cold church-yard. I breathed to no one 
the secret of his name and his guilt. I left it to 
slumber with him. 

I now referred to the paper which had been hand- 
ed me by the dying man. With a trembling hand 
I broke the seal of the envelope, and read the fol- 
lowing, addressed to myself: 

‘If this letter ever reaches you, do not seek to 
find its unhappy writer. He is beyond the reach 
ef your noble generosity—a guilty and a dying 
man. I do net seek for life. There is no 
for my future existence,—and death—dark, and ter- 
rible, and mysterious as it may seem, is less to be 
dreaded than the awful realities with which I am 
surrounded. 

‘I have little strength to tell you the story of my 
fall. Let me be brief. You know how we parted 
from each other. You know the lofty hopes and 
the towering feelings of ambition, which urged me 
from your society—from the enjoyment of that 
friendship, the memory of which has ever since 
lingered like an upbraiding spirit, at my side.—I 
arrived at my place of destination: and aided by 
the intreductery epistles of my family,I was at 
once received into the first and most fashionable 
circles of the city. 

‘I never possessed those principles of virtue and 
moral dignity, the effect of which has been so con- 
spicuous in your own character. Amidst the flat- 
teries and attentions of those around me, and in 
the exciting pursuit of pleasure, the kindly voice 
of admonition was unheard ; and I became the gay- 
est of the gay ; a leader in every scene of fashion- 
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able dissipation. The principles of my new com- 
panions were those of infidelity, and I embraced 
them with my whole seul. You know my former 
disposition to doubt—that doubt was now changed 
into a settled unbelief, and a bitter hatred towards 
all which I had onee been taught to believe sacred 
and holy. 

‘ Yet amidst the baneful principles which I had 
imbibed, one honorable feeling still lingered in my 
bosom, like a beautiful angel in the companionship 
of demons. There was ene being, a young and 
lovely creature, at whose shrine all the deep affec- 
tions of my heart were poured out, in the sincerity 
ef early love. She was indeed a beautiful girl—a 
being to bow down to and worship—pure and 
high-thoughted as the sainted ones of paradise, but 
confiding and artless as a child. She 
every advantage of outward beauty—but it was 
not that which gathered about her, as with a spell, 
the hearts of all who knew her. It was the light 
of her beautiful mind, which lent the deep witch- 
ing of soul to her fine countenance—flashing in 
her dark eyes, and playing like sunshine on her 
lip, and crossing her fair forehead with an intellec- 
tual halo. 

‘ Allston ! I look back to that spring-time of love 
even at this awful crisis of my destiny, with a 
strange feeling of joy. It is the only green spot 
in the wilderness of the past—an oasis in the de- 
sert ef being. She loved me, Allston—and a heart 
more precious than the gems of the east, was given 
up to a wretch unworthy of its slighest regard. 

‘ Hitherto pride rather than principle had kept 
me above the lowest degradation of sensual indul- 
genee. But for one fatal error I might have been 
united te the lovely being of my affections; and 
oh ! if sinless purity and persuasive love could have 
had power over a mind darkened and perverted as 
my own, I might have been reclaimed from the 
pathway ef ruin—I might have been happy. 

‘ But that fatal error came; and came too, in the 


abhorrent shape of loathsome drunkenness. I shall |_ 


never, in time or eternity, forget that scene ; it is 
engraven on my memory in letters of fire. It 
comes up before me like a terrible dream—but it 
is a dream ef reality. It dashed from my lips the 
cup of happiness, and fixed forever the dark aspect 
of destiny. 

‘I had been very gay, for there were happy spirits 
around me; and I drank freely and fearlessly for 
the first time. There is something horrible in the 
first sensations of drunkenness. For relief I drank 
still deeper—and I was a drunkard, I was delirious, 
I was happy, I left the inebriate assembly, and di- 
rected my steps, not to my lodgings, but to the 
home of her whom I leved—nay, adored, above 
all others. Judge of her surprise and consterna- 
tion when I entered with a flushed countenance 
and unsteady tread! She was reading te her aged 
parents, when with an idiot’s grimace I approach- 
ed her. She started from her seat—one glance 
teld her the fatal truth; she shrunk from me— 
aye, from me, to whom her vows were plighted 
and her young affections given—with fear, with 
loathing, and undisguised abhorrence. Irritated 





HINT TO LOVERS. 


at her conduct, I approached her rudely, and snatch- 
ed from her hand the book which she had been 
reading. I cast it into the flames, which rose 
brightly from the hearth. It was the velume which 
you call sacred. I saw the smoke of its consum- 
ing go upward like a sacrifice to the demon of in- 
temperance, and there, by that Christian fireside, 
I cursed the beok and its author. 

‘The scene which followed beggars description, 
The shriek of my betrothed—her sinking down in 
a state of insensibility—the tears of maternal an- 
guish—the horror depicted on the countenance of 
the old man—all these throng even now confused- 
ly over my memory. I staggered to the door. The 
reception I had met with, and the excitement there- 
by produced, had obviated in some measure the 
effect of intoxication ; and reason began to assume 
its empire. The full round moon was up in the 
heavens—and the stars—how fair, how passing 
beautiful, they shown dewn at that hour! I had 
leved to look upon the stars—those bright and 
blessed evidences of a hely and all-pervading intel- 
ligence; but that night their grandeur and their 
exceeding purity came like a curse to my weary 
vision. I could have seen those beautiful lights 
extinguished, and the dark night cloud sweeping 
over the fair face of the sky, and have smiled with 
grim satisfaction, for the ehange would have been 
in unison with my feelings. 

‘ Allston ! I have visited, in that tearless agony 
which mocks at consolation, the grave of my be- 
trothed, She died ef a broken heart. From that 
moment, all is dark, and hateful, and loathsome, 
in my history. I am reduced to poverty—I am 
bowing to disease—I am withouta friend, I have 
no longer the means of subsistence ; and starvation 
may yet anticipate the fatal termination of the dis- 
ease which is preying upon me.’ 

Such is the tale of the once gifted and noble St. 
Clair. Let the awful lesson it teaches sink deep 
in the hearts of the young and ardent of spirit. 


Hint to Lovers.—Ifa youth is wooingly dis- 
posed towards ony damsel as he values his hap- 
piness, let him follow my advice; call on the la- 
dy when she least expects him, and take notice 
of the appearance of all that is under her con- 
trol. Observe if the shoe fit neatly—-if the 
gem are clean, and the hair neat—and | would 
orgive a man for breaking off an engagement, 
if he discovered a greasy novel hid away under 
the cushion of a sofa, ora hole in the garniture 
of the prettiest foot in the world.—Slovenliness 
will ever be avoided by a well regulated mind, 
as would a pestilence. A woman cannot always 
be ‘dressed,’ particularly one in middle or hum- 
ble life, where her duty, and it is consequently to 
be hoped her pleasure, lies in superintending 
and assisting in all demestic matters, but she 
may always be neat, well apparaled—and as 


Certainly as a virtuous woman is a crown of 


glory to her husband, so surely is a slovenly one 
a crown of thorns, 





SiLENcE.—Silence, says Paracelsus, is the 


language of spirits. 
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LOOK ALOFT. 


The following lines are founded upon the little sto- 
ry said to be related by Dr. Godman, of the ship boy, 
who was about to fall from the rigging, and was on- 
ly saved by the mate’s impressive exclamation,— 
* Look aloft, you lubber!”’ 


In the tempest of life when the wave and the gale, 

Are above and around, if thy footing should fail; 

If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution de- 
part, 

Look aloft, and be firm and be fearless of heart. 

If the friend who embraced in prosperity’s glow 

With a smile for each joy and a tear for each woe, 

Should betray thee, when sorrow like clouds are ar- 
rayed, 

Look aloft to that friendship which never shall fade. 


Should the visions which hope spreads in light tu 
thine eye, 

Like the tints of the rainbow but brighten to fly ;, 

Then turn, and through tears of repentant regret, 

Look aloft to the sun that is never to set. 


Should they who are dearest, the choice of thy 
heart, 

The friend of thy bosom in sorrow depart, 

Look aloft from the darkness and dust of the tomb, 

‘To the soil where affection is ever in bloom. 


And Oh! when Death comes in his terrors, to cast 
His fears in the future, his pall on the past ; 

In that moment of darkness with hope in thy heart, 
And a smile in thine eye, Look aloft and depart. 





WASHINGTON’S LIFE GUARD. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE SCHUYLKILL. 


From the Custis Reoollections and Private Me- 
moirs of the Life and Character of Washington. 


The life-cuard was a major’s command. 
Gibbs, of Rhode Island, a gallant officer, and 
celebrated martinet, Major Colfax, a fine young 
man from New Jersey, and much esteemed in 
the army, Captains Grymes and Nicholas, of 
Virginia, brave and valued officers, lieutenant 
and ensign with one hundred and eighty picked 
men, rank and file. The uniform blue, with 
white facings, white under clothes, and black 
gaiters. 

The horse-guard was detailed from various 
corps during the contest. In the earlier cam- 
paige, from Baylor’s regiment, which was called 
Lady Washington’s Dragoons—uniform white, 
with blue facings, &c. The life-guard, always 
attached to the head quarters, was admired as 
well for its superior appearance as for its high 
state of discipline, it being considered, in the 
olden time a matter of distinction to serve in the 
guard of the Commander-in-chief. 

The life guard was borrowed by favorite offi- 
cers for several important expeditions. In the 
affair of Barren Hill, May, ’78, the life-guard 


LOOK ALOFT—WASHINGTON’S LIFE GUARD. 
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de Lafayette, who recovered of the wound he re- 
ceived in the preceding campaign, in ’78 made 
his debut in arms as a general officer. The po- 
sition of Barren Hill becoming extremely haz- 
ardous, on account of two heavy columns of the 
enemy that were marching tointercept the com- 
munication of the Marquis with the main arm 
at Valley Forge, the young General determined, 
by a gallant dash between the advancing co- 
lumns, to reach the ford on the Schuylkill, and 
thus secure his retreat to the main army. Here 
Jet our narration pause, while we pay a well- 
merited tribute to the memory and services of 
Allen McLane, to whose untiring vigilance in 
watching the stealthy approach of the enemy’s 
columns toward Barren Hill, and promptness in 
attacking them on their route, the Marquis was 
mainly indebted for success in the celebrated 
retreat that shed such lustre on his first com- 
mand. 

In AHen McLane, we have the recollection of 
a peruse who with genius to conceive, possess- & 
ed a courage even to chivalry to execute the — 
most daring enterprises; who ever ranked with 
the foremost in the esteem of the chief, and was 
considered by the whole army as one of the most 
intrepid and distinguished officers of the war of 
the Revelution. 

W hen the retiring Americans reached the ford 
of the Schuylkill, they hesitated in attempting 
the passage. Lafayette sprang from his horse: 
rushed into the water waist deep, calling on his 
comrades te follow. Animated by the example 
of their youthful General, the soldiers entered 
the river, the taller men sustaining the shorter, 
and after a severe struggle gained the southern 
or friendly shore, having suffered but inconsider- 
able loss. 

Meanwhile, the —— were in close pursuit, 
and the commander-in-chief, fearing for the de- 
tachment which consisted of his choicest troups, 
including the righ oegh dragged his artillery to 
the rocky height that commanded the ford, and 
opened upon the enemy’s advance, checking 
them so far as to enable the Marquis the better to 
secure his retreat; and there was one feature in 
the martial! spectacle of the passage of the Schuyl- 
kill of rare and imposing interest ; it was the ad- 
mired form of Washington, at times obscured, and 
then beheld amid the smoke of the cannonade, as, 
attended by his generals and staff, he would wave 
his hat to encourage the soldiers in their peril- 
ous passage of the stream. 

On the merning of the battle of Monmouth, 
June, ’78, a detachment from the life-guard, and 
one from Morgan’s riflemen, led by Morgan’s fa- 
vorite, Captain Gabriel Long, made a brilliant 
dash at a party of the enemy which they surprised 
while washing ata brook that ran through an 
extensive meadow. Seventeen grenadiers were 
made prisoners, and borne off in the very face 
of the British lightinfantry, who fired upon their 
daring assailants, and immediately commenced 
a hot pursuit; yet, Long displayed such consum- 
mate ability as well as courage, that he brought 
off his party prisoners and all, with only the loss 
of one sergeant wounded. 

Morgan was in waiting, at the outpost, to re- 
ceive the detachment on their return, having lis- 





formed a part of the troops under the Marquis 


tened with much anxiety, to the heavy fire of the 
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pursuing enemy. Charmed with the success of 
the enterprise, in the return of troops almest ur- 
harmed, and in the prisoners taken, Morgan 
wrung the favorite captain by the hand, paid his 
compliments to the officers and men of his own 
corps, and of the life-guard ; and the famed Lez.d- 
er of the Woodsmen indulged himself in a sten- 
torian laugh that made all ring again, at the bes- 
pattered condition of the gentlemen, as he was 
pleased to term the life-guard, and who, in their 
precipitate retreat, having to through cer- 
tain swamps that abound in the portion of New- 
Jersey then the seat of war, presented a most 
soiled appearance for troops who might be term- 
ed the martinets of sixty years a ‘ 

It is believed that Col. John Nicholas, of Vir- 
ginia was the last of the life-guard. 


we 





From the Sabbath School Visitor. 
THE DAY OF TEMPTATION AND 
VICTORY. 

“The rain drops come fast, and the wind 
sounds mournfully enough. I don’t think we 
shall ever see sunshine again,” said John Man- 
ley, as he sat shivering in the corner. “I am 
sure it would be a blessed thing to have one sin- 
gle stick of neighbor Farwell’s wood.” 

The room was dark and gloomy. An old table 
was placed near the bed, and was covered with 
the scanty remains of a scanty dinner. Now 
and then a little girl stole noiselessly up to a bro- 
ken plate, and silently ate the parings of some 
cold potatoes, which had been given them the 
day before; and, then taking a bone which she 
had for a third time replaced upon the table, be- 
cause she had eaten from it all that could be 
eaten, she sat down close to her brother, and 
laying ber cheek upon his knee, put it again to 
her mouth, while the tears filled her eyes. 

* These are hard times my poor little sister.— 
Now which would you rather have, a good din- 
ner or a warm fire’” 

“J should rather have a warm fire, for I feel 
very cold.” 


A low moan was heard from the bed, and Jolin 
started from his stool, and bending over it, said, 
* Mother, do you feel better ?”—**No, John, not 
much”—poor Mrs. Manley had been long suf- 
fering from severe rheumatism, which had been 

tly increased during the last few damp and 
chilly days. * Where is George?’ she asked, as 
she raised her bead, and looked around the 


** He went out,” replied John, “ to ask neigh- 
bor Farwell for a few sticks of wood.” 

Mrs. Manley shook her head, for she well 
knew how unavailing would be such a request. 
“ © mother,” said John, “ here are two as stout 
hands as ever boy had, and I am eleven years 
= to-morrow. If any body would employ me, 





He was here interrupted by a noise on the 
stairs, and presently the door opened, and George 
Manley, with his arms full of wood, hastily en- 
tered. His cheeks were flushed, and there was 
an agxious expression upon his countenance.— 
He threw the wood upon the hearth, and then, 
standing erect, and looking round on the asto- 
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nished group, he exclaimed, “What do you think 
of that?” 

“ Why,” said John, “1, for one, am glad to 
see it.” 

‘“* And I, too,” said little Mary, “ for l am al- 
most frozen.” 

** George, did neighbor Farwell give you that 
wood?” asked Mrs. Manley. “ No, mother, | 
went to him, and he said he couldn’t afford to 
give to folks that laid abed and did’nt work. [| 
told him you was sick, and he said it was very 
convenient to be sick in cold weather, for the 
bed was generally the warmest place.” 

Mrs. Manley sighed heavily, and asked, 

“ Where, then, did you get that wood?” “ Why, 
mother, as I passed his wood-house, I saw the 
te open, and a great pile of wood close by. | 
new the cross old fellow was out of the way, 
for he was shaving, and | said to myself, “ My 
poor mother is sick, and we sball all freeze to 
death;” and so I picked up a few chips that 
were outside of the gate, and those great sticks 
1 took from off the pile. But, mother, I'll tell 
you what it is; It's dreadful hard to steal, and I 
— rather work my fingers to the bone than to do 

in.’ 

‘Mrs. Manley raised herself on her elbow, and 
with a look of intense and bitter sorrow, gazed 
on her son; then laying her head again upon her 
pillow, she burst into tears. The children sur- 
rounded the bed; but they spoke not. At last, 
wiping the large tears from her cheek with the 
sleeve of her coarse and well patched night- 

own, she turned her eyes again on George.— 

here was deep feeling in her tone as she said, 
“* My son, it is the will of God that we should 
suffer ; but he has said, “ Thou shalt not steal.” 
That wood must be returned. I would rather 
see my children starve and freeze, than to see 
them break any of God’s commandments.— 
Now take it all, every stick, and carry it back.” 

** Oh, mother,’’ said George, “ I don’t dare to.” 

* T’ll go with you,” said little Mary, “ I’m sure 
1 a’nt afraid.” 

‘** But what if neighbor Farwell sees me?” 

‘Tell him, my son, that you took his wood, 
and have come to return it, and ask his forgire- 
ness.” . : 


“It is a cold afternoon, mother, and my feet 
ache—and my fingers feel lile icicles.” _ 

“Never mind, George, God will provide for 
those that do right. He will never forsake those 
that put their trust in him.” 

** John, should you dare to go?” asked George, 
as he began to collect the chips. at 

“| should’at dare to go to sleep if 1 didn't; 
and [ am sure, George, you will never be happy 


till you do.” 

*} will help you carry them,” said Mary, 
“and if neighbor Farwell asks you what you 
stole for, I will tell him this verse: ‘ If ye — 
not men their trespasses, neither will your hea 


venly Father forgive you.’ ”’ 
nnd 


_Man.—Momus looked on the animal cree 
tion, and said, thoughtfully, ‘Every beast Tt 
sembles some one god or goddess; but which # 
the image of them all?’ Then Prometheus 
formed man, and answered, ‘ Behold him!’ 
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SARAGOSSA. 

Saragossa is a city in Spain, the capital of 
Arragon, lying in a plain of great fertility on the 
river Ebro, one hundred and seventy-five miles 
to the north east of Madrid. The town is old 
and was built on the site of the ancient Roman 
colony Caesar Augustus, of which the present 
name isa corruption. The streets with the ex- 
ception of the long and wide Cozo, and a few 
others, are narrow and crooked. There is a 
fine stone bridge, six hundred feet long over the 
Ebro. Previous to the year 1808, the city con- 
tained 55,000 inhabitants, eighteen churches, 
and forty monasteries, among the churches that 
of our Lady of the pillar has been celebrated 
for the supposed miraculous image of the virgin, 
to which pilgrimages are made from different 
parts of Spain. The canal of Arragon, nearly 
one hundred miles in length, which gives to 
Navarre and Arragona communication with the 
Mediterranean, approaches the city. The popu- 
lation at the present time is 45,000. In 1808 and 
1809, the adjoining provinces of Catalonia and 
Navarre were occupied by the French troops; 
Saragossa contained not more than two thou- 
sand and twenty rezulars, and was witheut for- 
tifications, or money in the treasury. When 
the people were seeking for a leader, the rank 
of Palafox, and the position he occupied in the 
favor of Ferdinand, directed the public choice 
tohim. On the 25th of May, 1808, he was pro- 
claimed Governor of Saragossa and of the en- 
tire kingdom of Arragon. He without delay 
took into his service all the half pay officers, 
formed several corps, composed in part of the 
students of the university, and took other. mea- 
sures for sustaining a siege, and at the end of ‘the 
month by proclamation, declared war against 
the French. Scarcely had this document been 
issued, when 8000 French troups marched 
against the city, they were however met by the 
Spaniards, and after a severe conflict, were 
obliged to retire. Advantage was taken by 
Palafox of this occurrence to leave the city, for 
the purpose of collecting troops, and organizing 
the defence of the rest of the province. He re- 
turned with about 1500 men, who had retreated 
from Madrid, and was soon invested by the 
Freach, who had received strong reinforcements 
and some artillery. The besiegers carried the 
post of Torrero, and other exterior works, but 
not without great loss, and pressed their attacks 
against the gates of El Carmen and El Portillo. 
_ On the fourth of August they forced a passage 
into the place, by the gates of Santa Engracia, 
and, at length, made themselves masters of near 
the half of Saragossa. Palafox was now sum- 
moned to surrender by the French General, the 
message was extremely laconic, comprising 


only these words: *“* Head Quarters, St. En- | 


gracia, capitulation.” The reply contained the 
following brief sentence : “ Head Quarters, Sara- 
gossa. ar at the point of the knife.” 

On the next day the brother of the Spanish 
general opened a passage into the city with 3000 
regular troops. A councilof war was now held, 
in Which it was determined that the remaining 
quarters of the city should be disputed inch by 
inch, and that if they should be lost, the people 
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should retire across the Ebro into the suburbs, 
and destroy the bridge, and defend theinselves 
to the last. They did not, however, remain 
content with acting on the defensive, but fell on 
the besiegers with irresistible fury. The strug- 
gle continued for eleven days, almost without 
intermission; every day the people gained 
ground, until at last, the enemy held in their 
possession Only a narrow space within the walls. 
Convinced there was no longer any hopes of 
success, the French general abandoned the 
siege, which had now continued for sixty-one 
days, with the loss of several thousand men. 
Palafox took advantage of this cessation of hos- 
tilities to iacrease his force, and construct addi- 
tional works. The respite, however, did not 
long continue, the reduction of Saragossa was 
on many accounts an objeet of importance to the 
French. In November, therefore, a large army, 
under Marshalls Mortier and Moncey, marched 
to recommence the siege, the Spanish troops 
were defeated at Tudela, and again under the 
walls of Saragossa, and the place was invested. 
Palafox on being summoned to surrender, re- 
plied and acted with the same energy he had 
displayed on a former occasion. The attack 
was carried on vigorously by the French, and a 
violent bombardment was constantly maintain- 
ed. Combats ensued hourly between the hos- 
tile parties, in which the besieged evinced a 
desperate valor. Atlengthon the 27th January, 
a general assault was made, and the French 
army was established in the breaches. Once 
more by degrees they penetrated into the city, 
and again met an obstinate and sanguinary re- 
sistance. Old men, women and children, all 
took a partin the endeavor to stop the progress 
of the besiegers. Not only street by street, but 
house by house, and even room by room, was 
contended for as though they were fortified 
castles. The besiegers finally resorted to mining 
to effect their passage, as their progress by force 
was attended with such enormous loss. In this 
way they became masters of one fourth of the 
surface of the city; Saragossa, however, would 
long have resisted all their efforts, had it not 
been assailed by an enemy even more terrible. 
An epidemic fever raged in the place, and 
pot destruction among the ranks, and there 
| being no hospitals, nor medicines, nor even 
‘shelter for the sick; many died. The Spanish 
| General being attacked by it, was compelled on 
| the 20th of February to give up the command to 
| General St. Marc, by whom the capitulation was 
signed the following day. The garrisor was re- 
| duced to less than 12,000 men, who, when they 
| marched out of the city, had more the appear- 
ance of spectres than of human beings. During 
'this second siege 54,000 perished, of whom one 
| fourth only were soldiers. 

The city of Saragossa contains a university, 
'and acourt of imquisi'ion, and is adorned with 
‘many magnificent buildings, and there are se- 
| venteen large churches, and fourteen hand- 
's0me monasteries, besides some others less con- 
siderable. ‘T'he river Ebro divides the city, and 
on its banks there is a good quay, much used as 
'a public walk. The holy street is the largest, 
and so broad, that it may be taken for a square, 
this was the spot in which the bull fights were 
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conducted. The cathedral is a spacious gothic 
building, but the finest church is that of Neustra 
Senora del Pilar, a place of the greatest devo- 
tion in Spain. It is reported in the country that 
the virgin a living, appeared to St. James, who 
was preaching the gospel and left him her image, 
with a beautiful pillar of jasper; it is shown in 
this church, which they pretend is the first in 
the world built to her honor. This image stands 
onamarble pillar, with the holy child in her 
arms, illuminated with fifty lamps. The orna- 
ments of this image are very rich, being com- 
posed of gold and jewels, a large number of 
persons come in pilgrimage to this church. The 
tower house is a sumptuous structure, in the hall 
are the pictures of all the kings of Arragon, and 
in acorner of itis St. George on horseback, 
with a dragon of white marble under him. Over 
the river there are two bridges, one of stone and 
the other of wood, which last has been thought 
to be the most beautiful in Kurope. The most 
curious structure ia the city is the elevated 
leaning tower, of which a _ representation is 
given in the accompanying plate. It is several 
stories in height, adorned on the exterior with a 
profusion of those ornaments, which distinguish 
all the architecture in Spain. The inelination 
may be somewhere about thirty degrees, though 
ef this we cannot speak positively. It stands in 
a populous and thickly built part of the city, 
surrounded with edifices of the most magnificent 
description, all of which bear the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the country. It is probably of 
Moorish origin, but in the absence of historical 
data, our opinion on this subject must rest on 
conjecture. The plate itself gives a more faith- 
ful picture of its appearance, than could be 
drawn by any written description. Situated as 
it is in one of the most splendid cities of Spain, 
it may be presumed the interior arrangements 
are in keeping with the external grandeur it 
displays. 
SERENADE. 





BY JOHN N. M’JILTON. 





Awake love, awake, for the stars are bright, 
And the mountain winds are still : 
Awake while the spirit of the night, 
Guards the valiey, deep, and hill: 
Silent is all, save the sound that comes, 
Like the rush of a spirit’s wing, 
Audible now on the air that hums, . 
From every growing thing. 
Wake from thy slumbers love, 
Wake, while I sing ; 
Into the numbers, love, 
Thy sweet voice fling.. 


Our song shall sweep, o’er the silence deep, 
And the strains on the ether swimming, 
Shall swell o’er the vale, o’er the hilland the dale 
Like a chorus of angels hymning, 

The forest shades, and the scented glaces, 
Shall echo the notes as they pass, 

And the sleeping hare, shall spring from his lair, 
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And bound through the shining gras¢. 
Wake from thy slumbers, love, 
Wake while I sing: 
Into the numbers, love, 
Thy sweet voice fling. 


Wake, love, wake, for the maiden moon, 
Is tripping above the lea ; 
iNight’s queen she comes, and her light will soow 
Beam through the lattice on thee. 
The dew-drops now in her silver sheen, 
Are shining like diamonds bright, 
They cluster thick, and the forest green, 
Seems laden with stars to-night. 
Wake from thy slumbers, love, 
Wake while I sing; 
Into the numbers, love, 
Thy sweet voice fling. 


Away o’er flower, o’er brake and bower, 
The music sweetly sweeping, 
Will waken the fays on the spangled braes, 
That now are so snugly sleeping. 
Awake love, wake, ere the morning break, 
For the stars are waning fast, 
And the moon rells on to another zone ; 
Wake, ere the night is past. 
Wake in thy charms, love, 
Wake while l sing, 
Into my arms, love, 
Thy sweet self ffing. 


— 


PAYING SMALL DEBTS. 


We have been forcibly struck with the force 
and justice of the following remarks from an 
old sermon, on the subject of paying smali 
debts. 

In matters of business, the maxim, “‘ Time is 
money,” is of great practical value. It is so to 
the merchant, the editor, the mechanic, the far- 
mer. Time squandered, and the very prop of 
life is swept away. In the business transactions 
of the world, tu'save time is a golden secret; and 
every thing that intrenches upon this peculiar 
treasure, inflicts a pecuniary loss upon the com- 

munity. And punctuality and delinquency, 10 

the payment of debts, sustains an intimate rela- 

tion to this subject. This any eye can see.— 

Much time is lost in collecting debts, especially 

small debts, which would be saved, and might be 

devoted to useful business, if men would keep 
their engagements. And the loss, in this case, 
falls just where it ought not to fall—upon the 
creditor and not upon the debtor—upon the 1n- 
jured and not upon the offending party. Many 
debts, and particularly small ones, cost more 
time, in their collection, than they are worth.— 
A bill ef a few dollars, or a few shillings, Is pre- 
sented again and again; “it shall be paid soon, 
and yet nothing is got but promises. This ope 
ration consumes much time, and imposes aD ul" 
just and oppressive tax upon the creditor, a0 
that too, in many instances at least,in return for 

areal favor. Had the clerk, or apprentice, o 

other agent, eraployed in collecting small debts, 
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applied himself diligently to business, he could 
in many instances, have made more than he has 
been able to collect. This is enough to ruin al- 
most any man whose business is conducted upon 
a small scale, in relation to his debtors, and who 
at the samce,time, sustaios heavy responsibilities 
to hiscreditors. His stock in trade, or his labor 
expended upon raw materials, requires large 
sums, at stated periods, in order to the success- 
ful prosecution of business ; and if his own time, 
or the time of his agents, is consumed in collect- 
ing a thousand little debts, even should he by the 
mere powers of importunity, finally succeed, in 
this respect, he must sacrifice a large propor- 
tion of his legitimate profits. In this case, the 
debtor actually robs the creditor of his time; 
and “ time,” let it be repeated, ‘ is money.” 

The loss of time, in collecting debts, and espe- 
cially small debts, has already been considered. 
In strict justice, the full value of this time ought 
to be paid for by him whose negligence has caus- 
ed this sacrifice. But it would be well, were 
this the only evil sustained by the creditor. The 
want of punctuality is to him the source of name- 
less troubles in the transaction of his daily busi- 
ness. The credit is often seriously impaired by 
the remissness of others. The engagements of 
one man, in the mercantile or business-doing 
world, frequently rest upon the promises of other 
men, as their only basis. These engagements 
are such as cannot be violated, without immense 
injury. They respect large amounts; they stand 
vitally connected with a man’s whole business 
transactions; they affect his reputation as a man, 
and his character as a Christian. In these res- 
ponsible circumstances, he has given credit toa 
multitude of persons, in small amounts; and 
these remain unpaid, perhaps, merely because 
they are small. Promises of payment have been 
given and accepted, in good faith; but the kind- 
est promises will never enable the man to whom 
they are made, and who looks in vain for their 
fulilment, to pay his debts. ‘* Hope deferred,” 
in this case, as well as in others, “ maketh the 
heart sick.” 

in the mean time, while these small sums are 
withheld, and while they are greatly needed, the 
creditor who has depended on them, and made 
his own solemn stipulations, on this basis, and 
who, as it frequently happens, is another man’s 
debtor, in large amounts, is unable to meet his 
contracts, and, as a necessary consequence, 
loses his credit. ‘This injury is inflicted by the 
negligence of the debtor. And, in many instan- 
ces, this great calamity originates in the want of 
attention to small debts—debts which might ea- 
sily have been paid; and which would have been 
thought of and attended to, with punctuality, if 
the numerous individuals concerned, had re- 
membered, that the ocean itself is composed of 
drops. Many persons are robbed of the common 
comforts of lite, or must involve themselves in 
debt, and all its consequent perplexities, simply 

y the negligence of others; who are often per- 
sons in easy circumstances of life. This is down- 
right injustice and oppression. It is inflicting a 
wound without a cause—violating the law of be- 
hevolence almost without a temptation. The la- 
boring classes, and even the poor, are often 
wronged in this respect. Their “ hire” is ** kept 
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back by fraud.” They suffer much by being 
compelled to wait the convenience orcaprice of 
their more wealth cep 

But the injury done to the purse, is not the last 
nor the least, on the catalogue of ills which are 
suflered from the want of promptitude in the 
payment of debts. The moral feelings—the deep 
sensibilities of the heart are intimately concern- 
ed. A man in moderate circumstances, or of 
small pecuniary means for the support of himself 
and family, and, at the same time, possessing a 
nice sense of honor, or what gives still a sharper 
point to the sting, feeling the full pressure of 
Christian obligation, in all his secular engage- 
ments, is often made to suffer deeply by the neg- 
ligence of those with whom he is in the habit of 
business transactions. To say nothing of his 
time wasted—his credit jeoparded, his means of 
life diminished by that slow and wasting con- 
sumption called interest, he often becomes the 
victim of his own sensibility. His promise is out; 
a premise that, like the oath of God, presses up- 
on his heart, a promise that could have been ful- 
filled to “‘ the very last mite,” if others, whose 
promises are equally binding, were not faithless 
to their engagements. But a rehearsal of Ais 
disappointments will not pay his debts, appease 
his creditors, nor satisfy his owa mind. Many a 
fine spirit is broken down and discouraged by 
this process. In the absence of that stimulus 
which is imparted to the human mind by suc- 
cess, and which inspires hope, and impels to ac- 
tion, the heart faints, and future effort is paraly- 
zed. And all this mental torture—this anpihila- 
tion of energy—this wreck of mind, is induced 
by no greater cause than the want of punctuality 
in the payment of small debts. For the truth of 
these remarks, an appeal might be made to the 
bitter experience of not a few in the various 
walks of life: to the industrious mechanic, to the 
shop-keeper who does business on a small scale, 
to the worthy female who supports herself by the 
needle, to the editor or publisher of newspapers 
and christian journals, to the school teacher, and 
to the minister of the cross. 

We may see the unequal pressure of a want of 
punctuality in paying debts. The effects of neg- 
ligence, in relation to pecuniary engagements, 
are injurious to all concerned. Every one suf- 
fers, in some way—in body, mind, or purse, and 
no one receives a benefit. But it should not be 
forgotten, that some must sustain peculiar evils. 
Persons of small means suffer most. Those whose 
entire resources for carrying on their business, 
are scattered over the country, in one or two 
thousand demands of a few dollars each, can 
duly appreciate the virtue of punctuality, for 
they have learned its worth in the criminal neg- 
ligence of others. There are many publishers of 
newspapers, and editors of literary and religious 
periodicals, who bave hardly the means of pay- 
ing for their materials, and supporting them- 
selves, whose situation in life might be made 
comfortable, and their usefulness greatly ex- 
tended, if those who have enjoyed the fruit of 
their services, were honest enough to pay their 
small debts. Each delinquent, in such cases, 
should consider, that he may be inflicting a most 
ungrateful and cruel wound, not only upon the 
individual who is serving him, but indirectly, 
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upon the best interests of the community.— 

eachers of academies and common schools, 
often suffer in the same manner. The same is 
true of many a mechanic, day-laborer, and 
seamstress. They are industrious, and if others 
were punctual, it would save them many anx- 
ious moments, and sometimes, many bitter tears. 








BROKEN TIES. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, OF ENGLAND. 


The broken ties of happier days ; 
How ofien do they seem 

To come before our mental gaze, 
Like a remembered dream. 

Around us each dissevered chain 
In sparkling ruin lies ; 

And earthly hand can ne’er again 
Unite those broken ties. 


The parents of our youthful home, 
The kindred that we loved, 

Far from our arms perchance may roam, 
To desert seas removed. 

Or we have watched their parting breath, 
And closed their weary eyes; 

And sighed te think, how sadly death 
Can sever human ties, 


BROKEN TIES—ANECDOTES OF DR. RUSH. 


ANECDOTES OF DR. RUSH. 





On Preaching.—The doctor once informed 
me that when he was a young man, he had 
been invited on some occasion to dine ia com- 
pany with Robert Morris, Esq. a man celebra- 
ted for the part he took in the American revo- 
lution. It so happened that the company had 
waited some time for Mr. Morris, who, on his 
appearance, apologized for detaining them, by 
saying that he had been engaged in reading a 
sermon of a clergyman who had ae gone to 
England to receive orders. *‘* Well, Mr. Mor- 
ris,” said the doctor, ‘‘ how did you like the ser- 
mon? I have heard it highly extolled.” ‘* Why, 
doctor,” said he, * 1 did not like it at all. Itis 
too smooth and tame for me.” ‘Mr. Morris,” 
replied the doctor ‘“ what sortof a sermon do 
you like?” “TI like, sir,” replied Mr. Morris, 
“that preaching w.hich drives a man up into the 
corner of his pew, and makes him think the 
devilis after him.” 


I heard him reprove his medical class once 
for restlessness, during one of his lectures, by 
saying, ‘** Gentlemen, | fear 1 do not make you 
happy. The happy are always contented.”— 
This gentle rebuke pleased me so weli that af- 
ter lecture I thanked him for it, observing that 
“when occasion should offer, I would try the 
effect of it upon my congregation.” “No,” 





The friends, the loved ones of our youth, 
They too are gone, or changed ; 

Or, worse than all, their love and truth 
Are darkened or estranged. 

They meet us in the glittering throng, 
With cold averted eyes, 

And wonder that we weep their wrong, 
And mourn our broken ties. 


Oh! who in such a world as this, 
Could bear their lot of pain? 

Did not one radiant hope of bliss 
Unclouded yet remain. 

That hope the sovereign Lord has given, 
Who reigns above the skies ; 

Hope that unites our souls to heaven, 
By faith’s enduring ties. 


Each care, each ill of mortal birth, 
Is sent in pitying love 

To lift the lingering heart from earth, 
And speed its flight above. 

And every pang that wrings the breast, 
And every joy that dies, 

Tells us to seek a purer rest, 
And trust to holier ties. 





The art of acquiring friends is often less ne- 
cessary than that of avoiding enemies. The 
friend assists you in rising, and the enemy may 
not have been able to prevent it. But now you 


stand above, where it is mere difficult to preserve 


the equipoise,than it was below upon safe ground. 


The enemy comes behind you, gives you a slight 


blow on the back, and down you fall. 


said the doctor, “I hope you will not. It is no 
'compliment to a minister of the Gospel to re- 
prove his congregation for inattention. He 
should be able to keep their attention.” Ad- 
ding that “ Dr. M.’s congregations were always 
attentive.” 

Dr. Rush was, perhaps, one ef the most unti- 
ring students that ever lived. Two young 
physicians were conversing in his presence 
once, and one of them said ** When I finished 
my studies—” ‘** When you finished your stu- 
dies!’ said the doctor abruptly. ‘* Why you 
must be a happy man to have finished so young. 
1 do not expect to finish mine while I live.” 

The writer once asked him, how he had been 


able to collect such an immense amount of in- 


formation and facts as his publications and lec- 
tures contained. ‘] have becn enabled to do 
it,” replied he, “ by economizing my time as Mr. 
Wesley did. I have not spent one hour 10 
amusement for the last thirty years.” And, 
taking a small note book from his pocket, and 
showing it to me, he said, “I fill such a book as 
this once a week with observations and thoughts 
which occur to me, and facts collected in the 
rooms of my patients, and these are all pre- 
served and used.” 


Dr. Rush was a great enemy to theatrical 
amusements. He told me that he was once 10 
conversation with a lady,a professur of religion, 
who was speaking of the pleasure she anticl- 
pated at the theatre, in the evening. “ What 
madam,” said he, “do you go to the theatre? 
““ Yes,” was the reply: “and don’t you go? To 
you think it sinful?” said she. He replied, * 
never wili publish to the world that I think 
Jesus Christ a bard master and religion an ub 
satisfying portion, which I should do if 1 went 
on to the devil’s ground in quest of happiness 
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This argament was short but conclusive. The 
lady determined not to go. 

1 once heard the doctor relate the following 
dream to show that the memory sometimes ex- 
erts itself more powerfully in our sleeping than 
in our waking hours in calling up things that 
have been forgotten:—A gentleman in Jersey, 
of large property had provided in his will, that 
his wife in connection with a neighbor, should 
settle his estate. After his death, in fulfilling 
the intentions of his will, a certatn important 
paper was missing. Repeated and diligent 
search was made for it, but in vain. The wi- 
dow at length dreamed that the said paper was 
in the bottom of a barrel in the garret, covered 
with a number of books. The dream made so 
strong an impression on her mind that she was 
induced to make an examination; and there, to 
her astonishment, she found the paper. The 
doctor’s explanation was, that no supernatural 
agency had been employed, but that during the 
abstraction of all external objects and impres- 
sions from the senses in a sleeping state, the 
memory exerted itself with an intenseness that 
itcould not do in the waking state. He sup- 
posed that her husband bad informed her at 
some time of the situation of this paper, and 
that the fact had become dermant in the mem- 
ory until the dream called it up.—Christian 
Advocate and Journal. 


MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 

The returns of the sun tothe meridian and to 
the same equinox, or to the same solstice, form 
the days and the years. The astronomical day 
is the time comprised between two consecutive 
middays er midnights. The sidereal day is the 
duration of an entire revolution of the heavens. 
The astronomical day surpasses the sidereal day; 
for if the sun and a star pass the meridian at the 
same instant, the sun will return there later than 
the star the next day, and in the space of a year 
it will pass the meridian one time less than the 
star will pass the meridian. The astronomical 
days are not equal: their differences are produ- 
ced by the inequality of the proper movement 
of the sun, and by the obliquity of the ecliptic; 
at the solstice of summer, the movement of the 
sun being lower than at the solstice of winter. 
The inequality of the proper movement of the 
sun is made te disappear by imagining a second 
sun moved uniformly on the ecliptic, and always 
traversing the great axis of the solar orbit, at the 
same instant as the true sun. The second sun, 
which we thus imagine, determines, by its re- 
turn to the equator and to the tropics, the mean 
equinoxes and solstices. Theduration of its re- 
lurns to the same equinex or tothe same solstice, 
form the trepical year, of which the actual length 
is 365 days and a quarter nearly. (365-242264). 
Observation has taught us that the sun takes 
more time to return to the samestars. The sid- 
ereal year is the time comprised between two of 
these consecutive returns; it surpasses the tropi- 
cal year by one-seventieth of a day nearly, (0,01- 
4110). Thus the equinoxes have a retrograde 
movement on the ecliptic, or a movement cen- 
trary to the proper movement of the sun. 





MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 
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ages, which renders the length of the tropical 
year a little unequal; it is now about 13 seconds 
shorter than in the time of Hipparchus. It is 
natural to make this year begin at the solstice of 
winter, which antiquity celebrated as the epoch 
of the regeneration of the sun,and which, under 
the pole, is the middle of the great night of the 
year. If the civil year were constantly 365 days, 
its beginning would incessantly anticipate that of 
the true trephical year, and it would run 
through the different sessions in a period of 
about 1,508 years. This year was once in use 
in Egypt; but it deprives the calendar of the ad- 
vantage of attaching the months and festivals to 
the same seasons, and of making them remarka- 
ble epochs for agriculture. The most simple meth- 
od of correcting the civil year is that which Julius 
Ceesar introduced into the Roman calendar, by 
making a bissextile or leap year every fourth 
year; but a small number of ages would suffice 
to displace the beginning of these Julian years. 

In the eleventh century the Persians adopted 
a method remarkable for its exactness ; they in- 
troduced a leap year every fourth year, seven 
times consecutively, and deferred the bissextile, 
the eighth time, until the fifth year. It would 
take a great number of centuries sensibly to dis- 
place the beginning of this Persian year. The 
mode of intercalation by the Gregorian calendar 
is a little less exact, but if it be considered that 
this calendar is now that of almost all the nations 
of Europe and America, and that it has taken 
two great ages and all the influence of religion to 
procure for it this universality, it will be feit that 
it is important to preserve so precious an advan- 
tage, even at the expense of a perfection which 
dees not bear on essentials; for the principal 
object of a calendar is to offer a simple mode 
of attaching events to the series of days, and by 
an easy methed of intercalcation to fix the be- 
ginning of the year in the same season—condi- 
tions which are well fulfilled by the Gregorian 
calendar. ‘The unien of 100 years, or century, 
forms the age, the longest period employed hith- 
erto in the measure of time, for the interval 
which separates us from the most ancient known 
events does not yet demand a longer. The divi- 
sion of the year into 12 months is very ancient, 
and almost universal.—The system of months of 
30 days conducts naturally to their division into 
three decades; but at the end of the year the 
complimentary days trouble the order of things 
attached to the days of the decade, which causes 
a necessity for embarrassing administrative 
measures. This incunvenience is obviated by 
the use of a little period independent of the 
months and of the years ; such is the week, which 
since the most remote antiquity in which it loses 
its origin, circulates through the midst of ages, 
mixing itself in the successsive calendars of dif- 
ferent nations. Itis perhaps the most ancient 
and most incontestible monument of human 
knowledge, it appears to indicate a common 
source whence that knowledge has been spread 
forth ; but the astronomical system which serves 
as its base proves the imperfection of human 
knowledge at that origin. 

Note—The seven days in the Mosaic account 
of the creation being the first week of man’s re- 


his movement is not exactly the same in all | corded existence, the Mosaic books being the 
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mest ancient known writings, and no traces of 
sucha being as manoccutring cotemporary with 
remoter periods than the Mosaic account, all 
point to the cause of the week thus circulating 
through the most remote ages of antiquity.— 
Laplace’s Expesition du Systeme du Mende. 








THE MOURNER’S COMFORT. 
BY ARCHDBACON SPENCER. 


“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.” Matt. iv. 5. 
Sweet falls the shower on Sharon’s leaves, 
Sweet, sighs the gale o’er India’s billow, 
Sweet, float the forms which fancy weaves 
round her poet’s dreaming pillow, 
Sweet, is the virgin-treasured kiss, 
When lips with lips unchanging meet, 
Sweet, the first throb of bridal bliss, 
The untold hope of passion sweet ; 


Sweet, to the exile’s widow’d ear 
The notes of home remember’d long ;_ 
And sweet to speak, and sweet to hear, 
The music of his native tongue— 
Sweet, from the gheber’s perfumed urn, 
Their sunward way his offerings find, 
Sweeter the prodigal’s return, 
Sweetest the Christian’s will resigned. 


Bright is the wild wave’s sparkling foam, 
‘Bright blooms the fruit in Seville’s grove, 
Bright glows the cheerful hearth of heme, 
Brighter the eye of answered love; 
Bright the Peruvian’s golden chain, 
Bright in Brazilian mines the gem, 
Brighter Herodias’ gorgeous train, 
Brightest the Baptist’s diadem. 


Lovely the form ef absent friend, 
Lovely the maiden’s syell-fraught name, 
Lovely the pledge the distant send, 
Lovely the goed man’s humble fame, 
Lovely the uneonquer’d patriot’s bier, 
Lovely the grousd by martyr trod, 
Lovelier the Christ's millennial year, 
Loveliest the eternal sight of God. 


Mighty Brittania’s guarded coast, 
Mighty the Gaul’s imperial lord, 
Mighty the proud Assyrian host, 
Mightier the slaying angel’s sword; 
Mighty the monareh prophet’s song. 
Mighty the unrespecting grave, 
Mightier the soul that knews no wrong, 
Almightiest He that died to save. 


Dear are the mother’s accents mild, 
Dear the responsive infant’s smile, 
Dear is the father’s only child, 
And dear the promise void of guile; 
Dearest the sacrifice of prayer, 
From hearts subdued and spirits broken ? 


THE MOURNER’S COMFORT—GEORGE VILLIERS, 


Weep then—thy Saviour bids thee weep 
As all have wept—of woman born, 
While seraphs in their glory keep, 
A blessed watch o’er them that mourn. 





GEORGE VILLIERS. 

George Villiers the younger, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, was the richest man, and one of the 
greatest wits in the court of Charles II.; and yet 
such were his vices and extravagances, that be- 
fore he died, he was reduced to poverty and ge- 
neral contempt. In this situation, however, he 
scems to have been brought to a sense of his fol- 
ly, and the danger of his condition, from the let- 
ter which he wrote to Dr. Barlow, of whom he 
had a high opinion, on his death-bed; and which 
is well worth the attention of every man of plea- 
sure and dissipation. 

“* Dear Doctor,—I always looked upon you as 
a man of true virtue: 1 know you to be a person 
of sound judgment. For, however I may act in 





opposition to the principles of religion, or the 
‘ dictates of reason, I can honestly assure you | 
had always the highest veneration for both. The 





| world and I may shake hands, for 1 dare affirm 
| we are heartily weary of each other. O, Doctor, 
what a prodigal I have been of the most valua- 
ble of all possessions—time! I have squandered 





‘it away with a persuasion it was lasting; and 
| now, when a few days would be worth a heca- 
tomb of worlds, I cannot flatter myself witha 
prospect of half a dozen hours. 

‘“* How despicable is that man who never prays 
to his God, but in the time of his distress! in 
what manner can he supplicate that Omnipotent 
Being in his affliction with reverence, whom, in 
the tide of his prosperity, he never remembered 
with dread! Do not brand me with infidelity, 
when I tell you I am almost ashamed to offer up 
my petitions to the throne of grace; or of im- 
ploring that divine mercy in the next world, 
which | have so scandalously abused in this.— 
Shall ingratitude to man be looked on as the 
blackest of crimes, and not ingratitude to God? 
‘Shall an insult offered to the king be looked on 
in the most offensive light, and yet no notice ta- 
ken when the King of kings is treated with in- 
dignity and disrespect ? Brie 2 

‘* The companions of my former libertinism 
| would scarcely believe their eyes, were you to 
show them this epistle. They would laugh at me 
as a dreaming enthusiast, or pity me as a limo0- 
rous wretch, who was shocked at the appear- 
ance of futurity. They are more entitled to my 
pity than my resentment. A future state may 
very well strike terror into any man whohas not 
acted well in this life; and he must have an ua- 
common share of courage indeed, who does not 
shrink at the presence of God. 

** You see, my dear Doctor, the apprehensions 
of death will soon bring the most profligate to 4 
roper use of their understanding. | am haunt 

y remorse, despised by my acquaintance, and, 
I fear, forsaken by my God. There is nothing 
so dangerous, my dear Doctor, as extraordinary 
abilities. | cannot be accused of vanity now, by 
being sensible that 1 was once possessed of u0- 








common qualifications; as I sincerely regret 
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that 1 was ever blest with any at all. My rank | visitor, who outstayed him. Ha 


in life still made these accomplishments more 
conspicuous; and fascinated with the general 
applause which they procured, I never consider- 
ed about the proper means by which they should 
be displayed. Hence, to purchase a smile from 
a blockhead, whom I despised, I have frequently 
treated the virtuous with disrespect ; and sport- 
ed with the holy name of Heaven, to obtain a 
jaugh from a parcel of fools, who were entitled 
to nothing but my contempt. 

* Your men of wit, my dear Doctor, look on 
themselves as discharged from the duties of reli- 
gion; and confine the doctrines of the Gospel to 
people of meaner understandings ; and look on 
that man to be of a narrow genius who studies to 
be good. What a pity that the holy bender are 
not made the criterion of true judgment! Favor 
me, my dear Doctor, with a visit as soon as pos- 
sible. Writing to you gives me some ease. I am 
of opinion, this is the last visit I shall ever solicit 
from you. My distemper is powerful. Come and 
pray for the departing spirit of the unhappy 
Buckingham.— Christian Remembrancer. 





THE MAN OF LEISURE AND A PRET- 
TY GIRL. 


The Man of Leisure called on Monday on 
Miss Emma_ Roberts, a pretty blooming girl of 
seventeen. Emma wasclear starching. Talk 
about the trials of men! what have they to an- 
noy (hem in comparisen with the mysteries of 
clear starching; alas, how seldom clear! Emma 
was going on in the full tide of success, indulg- 
ing in the buoyant thoughts of her age; there 
was a soft light about her eye, as she drew out 
the edge of a fichu, or clapped it with her small 
hands, as if they felt the impulse of young hopes. 

“fam sure Harry Bertram looked at his col- 
lar last Sunday; 1 wonder if he liked it,’”— 
thought she, and a gentle sigh rustled the folds 
of the morning robe on her bosom. Just then 
the door bell sounded, and the Man of Leisure 
walked into the sitting room, where Emma, with 
a nice establishment of smoothing irons, &c. had 
ensconsed herself for the merning. 

* You won’t mind a friend’s looking in upon 
you,” said Mr. Inklin with an at home air. 

Emma blushed, loosened the strings of her 
apron, gave a glance to her starched fingers, and 
saying ** take a seat, sir,” suspended her work 
with the grace of natural politeness. In the 
meanwhile, the starch grew cold, and the irons 
were overheated. Emma was not loquacious, 
and the dead pauses were neither few nor far 
between. Emma rendered desperate, renewed 





| her operations, but with diminished ardor; her 


clapping was feeble as the applause of an unpo- 
pular orator; she burnt her fingers, her face be- 
came flushed, and by the time the Man of Lei- 
sure had sitten eut his hour, a grey hue and an 
indellible smutch disfigured Henry Bertram’s 
Collar. 

Mr. Inklin soon called again and met Harry 

ertram. It was not the influence of coquetry, 
but Emma rallied her powers, and talked more 
‘o Mr. Inklin than to Harry, a modest youth, 
thrown somewhat into the shade by the veteran 
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, who was 
not a Man of Leisure, could not call for several 
days; when he did, Mr. Inklin had “dropped in” 
before him, and was twirling his watch key with 
his cold wandering eyes, and the everlasting af- 
firmatives. Emma sewed industriously, and her 
dark lashes concealed her eyes. Her cheeks 
were beautifully flushed, but for whom? Mr. 
Inklin toyed with her work box, without seem- 
ing to know that he was touching what Harry 
thought a shrine. 

Harry lookéd a little fierce, and bade good 
night abruptly. Emma raised her soft eyes with 
a look that ought to have detained a reasonable 
man; but he was prepossessed, and the kind 
glance was lost. Emma wished Mr. Inklin at 
the bottom of the sea, but there he sat, looking 
privilege, because he was a Man of Leisure. 

The fastening of the windows reminded him 
that it was time to go, for he did not limit his 
evening calls to an hovr. Emma went to her 
bed room. She was just ready to cry, but a 
glance at her mirror showed such bright cheeks 
that it stopped her tears, and she fell into a pas- 
sion. She tied her night cap into a hard knot, 
and broke the string in a pet. 

“* Henry Bertram isa fool,” said she, “ to let 
that stick of a men keep him from me. 1 wish 
1 could change places with him,” and sittin 
down on a low seat, she trotted her foot, an 
heaved some deep sighs. 


The Man of Leisure “ just called in” twice a 
week for three months. Report was busy; Har- 
ry’s pride was roused. He offered himself to 
another pretty girl, and was accepted. Emma’s 
bright cheeks faded, and her step grew slow, 
and her voice was no longer to be heard in its 
gay carol from stair to stair. She was never 
talkative, but now she was sad. Mr. Inklin cen- 
tinued to “drop in,” his heart was a little love- 
touched, but then there was “ time enough.” — 
One evening he came with a look of news. 

**} have brought you a bit of Harry Bertram’s 
wedding-cake,” said he to Emma. 

Emma turned pale, then red, and burst into 
tears. The Man of Leisure was concerned.— 
Emma looked very prettily as she struggled with 
her feelings, while the tears dried away, and he 
offered her his heart and hand. 


“J would sooner lie down in my grave than 
marry you,” said the gentle Emma, in a voice 
so loud that Mr. Inklin started, and rushing out, 
slammed the door. Mr. Inklin was astonished. 
Poor Emma covered up her heart and smiled 
again, but she never married nor ever destroyed 
a little flower that Harry Bertram gave her when 
it was right for her to love and hope. The Man 
of Leisure bore her refusal with philosophy, and 
continued to “ drop in.” 





= 


Trecunicats.—The following note has made 
a deal of fun in London, ‘ Dear Sir— How comes 
it that | have had no pce of Love from you 
since last Saturday? I have waited with the ut- 
most impatience.’—Signed Charlotte Burry.— 
But the fun vanishes when the reader learns that 
Lady Charlotte Burry had a novel entitled 
‘Love’ in press, and that the note was to her 
prinoter. 
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During the late storm, Tom met Bob in the 
street just after eleven o’cleck, and says, ‘Bob- 
my boy, why don’t you carry an umbrella ?’ 
cause, says Bob, ‘I can’t keep myself up and 


¥: 





A CHILD IN SEARCH OF HER FATHER—PEAT. 


From the Christian Register. 
THE CHILD IN SEARCH OF HER FATHER. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


They say I was but four years old, 
When Father went away, 

Yet I have never seen his face, 
Since that sad parting day. 

He went, where brighter flow’rets grow, 
Beneath Virginia skies, 

Dear Teacher, show me on your map 
Where that tar country lies, 


I begg’d him, ‘ Father do not go, 
For since my mother died, 
I love no one so well as you;’ 
And clinging to his side, 
The tears came gushing down my cheeks, 
Until my eyes were dim; 
Some, were in serrow for the dead, 
And some in love for him. 


He knelt, and pray’d to God above, 
* My little daughter spare, 

And till we both shall meet again, 
Oh keep her in thy care.’ 

He does not come !—I watch for him, 
At evening twilight gray, 

Till every shadow wears his shape, 
Along the grassy way. 


I muse, and 2ll alone, 
When stormy winds are high, 

And think I hear his tender tone, 
And call, but no reply; 

And so I’ve done these four long years, 
Within a lonely home, 

Yet every dream of hope is vain— 
Why don’t my father come? 


Father,—dear father, are you sick 
Upon a stranger shore ?— 

Grandmother says it must be so,—— 
O write to us once more, 

And let your little daughter come, 
To smooth your restless bed, 
And hold the cordial to your lips, 

And press your aching kead. 


Alas!—I fear me he is dead,— 
Who will my trouble share ? 

Or tell me where his form is laid, 
And let me travel there ? 

By mother’s tomb I love to sit 
Where the green branches wave; 

Good people !—help an orphan child 
To find her Father’s grave. 





—— 


umbrella too.’ 





PEAT. 


It is probable that the discovery of the apti- 
txde of various kinds of earths for the purpeses 
of fuel was made by accident. It often happens 
that turf-moors are set on fire fortuitously, and 
the conflagration thus occasioned generally lasts 
too long to escape observation. Many instances 
are to be found in the ancients of the earth tak. 
ing fire in this manner. Of these one of the 
most remarkable is mentioned by Tacitus, who 
relates, that the land in the vicinity of Cologne, 
in Germany, took fire, and burned with such 
violence, that the neighbouring villages and 
every production of the fields were destroyed 
by the flames, the progress of which was only 
arrested by the walls of the city. This cir- 
cumstance cannot be attributed to volcanic 
eruption: it occurred in a merass; and there 
are still extensive bogs around Cologne from 
which turf is dug for fuel. The application of 
peat to this purpose, in the earliest periods, 
throughout the greater part of Lower Saxony 
and the Netherlands, is proved by Pliny’s ac- 
count of the Chauci, who inhabited that part of 
Germany, and who, as he tells us, pressed to- 
gether with their hands a species of mossy earth, 
which they dried by the action of the wind, and 
used for all the purposes of firing. 

Notwithstanding this positive testimony to the 
ancient use of turf, and the probability that the 
knowledge of so valuable an acquisition must 
have been regularly transmitted to succeeding 
generations, it is not a litthe remarkable that, 
not only does no mention of it occur during the 
early ages of modern history, but many writers 
ascribe its discovery to so late a period as the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. There is 
a tradition, indeed, in the Icelandic Saga, that 
the mode of preparing turf for fuel was dis- 
covered in the middle of the ninth century by 
Einar, Lord of the Orkneys, who thence ob- 
tained the name of Torff-Einar; but the oldest 
certain account of it is to be found ina grant 
‘made by an Abbot Ludolf, in the year 1113, toa 
nunnery near Utrecht, to dig turf for its own 
use in a part of his vewa, or fenne ; which word, 
in the ancient Frisic language, signifies a turf- 
bog, and is still retained in the Dutch veen. | 

Ta England, there seems to be some allusion 
to peat in the works of the venerable Bede, 
who died in 755; but the meaning of the word 





apply to cannel coal. We find also, in the Sax- 


and convent of Peterborough demised the lands 


fred, on certain conditions, whereof two are, 
that he should annually supply the monastery 
with sixty loads of wood, and twelve loads of 
grefan. This word, indeed, has been consider- 
ed to mean fossil-coal, but there is no reason 
why it should not be equally applied to peat, 
which is graven, or dug, as well as coal; and 
this remark is strengthened by the fact that 
coal is not found in that neighborhood. 

Various hypothesis have been formed respect 
ing the original formation of peat, or, as it 18 10” 








diferently called, turf; the most probable o 


which he employs, gagates, has been disputed, | 
and has been thought by some antiquaries to | 


on Chronicles, that, in the year 852, the abbot | 


of Sempringham, in Lincolnshire, to one Wul- | 
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which seems to be, that it is an accumulation of 
vegetable matter in a state of decomposition. 
It is generally found in extensive beds, called in 
this country peat mosses, and in Ireland bogs, 
either occupying the surface of the soil, or co- 
yered to an inconsiderable depth with sand, 
gravel, and other alluvial substances. These 
abound in the northern, and in seme of the cen- 
tral countries of Europe, and are not confined, 
as generally is supposed, to fenny plains, but ex- 
tend as high as vegetation reaches in many moist 
uncultivated tracts of mountain. This is par- 
ticularly the case in Ireland; and in some parts 
of the western shore of Great Britain they run 
into the sea to an unknown extent. The depth 
of these mosses varies from a few feet to twelve 
or fifteen yards. Their consistence is equally 
uncertain, being sometimes in a semi-fluid state, 
studded with scattered tufts of rushes; but 
when more solid, they are scantily covered with 
heath, and coarse grasses, and are then passa- 
ble during the dry season, by sheep, and some- 
times by larger animals. In deep bogs it is 
found that the upper part of the peat is less in- 
flammable than at the bottom. When of good 
quality, it is moderately compact, and is usually 
cut with sharp spades into solid masses of the 
size and form of bricks. It dries slowly by ex- 
posure to the air, and is in that state used for 
firing; it kindles rapidly, burns with a’ bright 
yellowish flame, and forms an agreeable fire; 
but it consumes quickly, and does not throw out 
so much heat as coal. 

Various attempts have been made, on the 
continent, to substitute the charcoal of peat for 
that of wood ; and it appears to have been satis- 
factorily preved that,a given bulk of the former 
burns longer, and affords a more uniform heat 
than the latter; but it seems to be incapable of 
resisting the action of a forge bellows, and is 
said to deteriorate the quality of iron that is 
smelied by it. The process also of reducing it 
to charcoal is more expensive than that employ- 
ed for wood: furnaces must be built of a pecu- 
liar construction, and the quantity of fuel con- 
sumed in the operation is so large, that the es- 
tablishments for that purpose have been gener- 
ally abandoned. This method of charring turf 
seems (o have been employed at the smelting 
houses at Freyberg, in Germany, so far back as 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and is still 
practised in some parts of Bohemia, Silesia, and 
Upper Saxony: it affords, at the same time, an 
ammoniacal liquor and strong empyreumatic 
oil. A somewhat similar method is employed in 
England to obtain rock oil and tar from pit-coal ; 
ind a patent was, some years ago, obtained for 
this process as if it had been then a new invention; 
the fact, however, is, that similar experiments 
were made ona large scale, at Windsor, by a 
rerman named Joachim Becher, so long since 
as the year 1669. 





French Women’s Dress.—Freneh women cer- 
tainly dress better than any other women in the 
world ; and no wonder, for their whole souls are 
inthe cause, and the best part of every day is 
‘pent in choosing, trying, comparing, criticising 
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A CHILD'S HAIR TURNED WHITE FROM FEAR, 


Some years since while an American vessel of 
war was stationed at Norfolk, Va., Dr. D——, 
an amiable and intelligent man, who acted asa 
physician and surgeon, used frequently to lodge 
on shore at the house of a respectable lady, to 
whose only son, a child of four or five years old, 
the doctor had become strongly attached, from 
having discovered in him an extraordinary de- 
gree of precocity, and an interesting disposition. 
After some months, the vessel again was or- 
dered to sea, and Dr. D—— parted with his little 
favorite with regret. More than a year had 
elapsed, when the same vessel returned to N——, 
when the doctor repaired to the house of his 
landlady to see hislittle protege. The child flew 
to his embrace, and appeared delighted to see 
him. After the first caress was over: ‘ Why, 
my dear boy,’ said Dr. D—, patting his head as 
he spoke, ‘who has been powdering your hair?’ 
‘No body,’ replied the child, whose joy was turn- 
ed to the most extravagant grief, and bursting 
into a flood of tears, he quitted the apartment. 
Dr. D——, sat insilent amazement, for the boy’s 
hair was as white as the mountain snow. In 
a moment after the mother entered, and when 
the first congratulations were over he inquired 
the meaning of the last scene. Saying to her, 
“what have you been doing to your son's hair?” 
“* Nothing,” sobbed she, and following the child’s 
example, she weepingly left the room. The next 
time he called she was better able to account for 
the mystery; and informed him that a short time 
ago, she had been aroused at midnight by the 
loud and piercing shrieks of her child; and on 
hastening to his bed, found him sitting up in it; 
his countenance wild with horror, and the whole 
surface of his body dripping with cold perspira- 
tion. On being made sensible of her presence 
in a confused and incoherent manner, he told 
her that he had been visited by a frightfuldream. 
The next day it was discovered that his hair was 
bleached, as white as though he had lived a cen- 
tury. This mystery, for such it certainly may 
be considered, was not perfectly understood, till 
about three years since, when by the dying con- 
fession of a relation, who was to inherit the pro- 
perty of the child at his decease, it was confessed 
that on the night when the boy imagined he had 
been visited by a dream, he had himself made 
an attempt to strangle him, but was deferred 
from the commission by the terrific screams of 
the child.— Yarmouth Register. 





Self-command is particularly necessary to all 
that relates to habitual temper. Even where 
strong passions are out of the question those 
slight emotions which ruffle or sour the temper 
are sufficient by their frequent recurrence, to 
poison all self-enjoyment. He who would pos- 
sess a tranquil state must, above all things, cul- 
tivate calmness and gentleness of disposition. 
He ought especially to cultivate it in that society 
whether domestic or social, with which he has 
most frequent intercourse. We all know, that 
there are thousands, who in public, and in form- 
al companies, appear to be all gentleness and 
sweetness, but who, at home, and among their 





—a cap, bonnet, or gown. 


nearest relations, give vent, with freedom, to 
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the most harsh and peevish disposition. Such 
rsons are not likely to enjoy much real com- 
ort. For it is in the daily and familiar inter- 
course of life that temper chiefly exerts its pow- 
er, either for promoting or for disturbing the 
tranquility of our days. On occasions when 
men come close together, if instead of meeting 
in smooth contact, they rub and grate on one 
another, the feelings produced on both sides are 
of the most offensive and displeasing kind.— 
Nothing can be assumed as a more certain 
axiom, that he, who allows either inordinate 
passions or a cross temper to govern him, must 
theugh he should possess all that flourishing for- 
tune can bestow, be a stranger to tranquility. 





Chess Players and their Dumb Assistant. 

There was at Paris, before the revolution, a 
celebrated coffee-house in the Palais Royal, par- 
ticularly well known to, and famous as the re- 
sort of eminent chess-players. Few people ex- 
cept adepts, in the scientific and patience-trying 
game, frequented the place; and yet it was ge- 
nerally well attended every evening, from seven 
till ten or eleven o’clock, by, of course, unex- 
ceptionable and truly geateel company. A man, 
heaven bless him! an honest tradesman of the 
‘rue St. Honore,’ used to repair there every eve- 
ning without fail, drank his humble ‘ Bavaroise,’ 
chewed his ‘ pain molle,’ and, with his elbows 
ns the board, and his head resting upon his 

ands, ‘sat,’ for three whole hours, ‘ like pa- 
tience,’ watching closely and ‘smiling at’ the 
successive moves of the chessmen. This he had 
done constantly for several years; and though 
he never said one single word, never gave a sign 
of applause or disapprobation, and never inter- 
fered with the noble combatants; yet he seemed 
to take a great deal of interest in the mighty 
strife. One particular evening he took his seat 
by a couple of deeply engaged players; and, im- 
perturbably silent, had been spying the scientific 
evolutions of the pawns at the front of the army 
—the square, deliberate, and heavy motions of 
the castles or rooxs—the wayward and crab- 
like strides of the knights—the cross ways and 
independent processions of the bishops, and so 
forth, when a dispute arose between the learned 
antagonists. It was a delicate point about the 
right of a move. After a warm contest, the gen- 
tlemen turned round to the dumb spectator, and 
begged most earnestly that he would condescend 
to give his opinion as an impartial umpire, both 
declaring at the same time, that they would 
gladly submit to his decision. My good man be- 
gan instantly to look sheepish, to sit uneasy, and 
to rub his forehead. *‘ Come, come, you must 
decide; do not keep us in suspense; what do 


you think of the case?’ ‘ Upon my word, gentle- | 


men,’ answered he in a mild and submissive tone 
of voice, ‘1 really know not what to say, for, in 
truth, 1 do not understand an iota of the game.’ 
‘What!’ both the players exclaimed, ‘ you do not 
understand the game? And in the name of the 
Palamedes, who invented it under the walls of 
Ilion, what demon of imbecility brings you here 
every night, to look at a game which you do not 


CHESS PLAYERS AND THEIR DUMB ASSISTANT. 


ther unceremoniously with me, and that is not 
‘right. And I am obliged to settle your disputes! 
I never interrupted you—never offered an opin- 
ion—never uttered a word. Why do you put 
yourselves in such a passion? I declare to you 
that I know no more of chess-playing than of 
[lion of Palamedes. But if you will be civil and 
quiet, I have no objection to tell you why | 
choose to pass my evenings here, and kill time 
in looking at the chess-board, which is a mere 
blank to me.’ ‘ Well, then,’ eagerly asked the 
more composed inquisitors, ‘what can be the 
cause?’ ‘Ah!’ answered the tradesman, wring- 
ing his hands and gnashin,, his teeth, ‘I havea 
wife at home—who is a shrew !’ 





Of all kinds of pretension—of all descriptions 
of boasting about prices and pedigrees, that 
which relates to the nominal value of pictures, is 
perhaps, the least reconcileable to the uninitiated. 
But if it falls not without offence upon the pub- 
lic ear, how must it grate upon that of the artist 
himself; whether successful, or unsuccessful, it 
matters not, the gross and palpable mockery is 
the same. If the spirit of the painter has ever 
nerved his hand, or lighted up his eye, or borne 
him along with step elastic as the air, to climb 
the mountain’s brow, that he might gaze upon 
the splendid panorama of a distant world—to 
stem the torrent, that he might contemplate its 
foam—or to gaze through a vista.of sombre elms, 
far, far away, along the misty valley, where a 
silver stream was winding, and the shadows fell 
askance upon the verdant sward, and the smoke 
of the woodman’s evening fire rose in a vapor- 
ous column through the clustering trees,—if he 
has lingered in such a scene or on the rocky 
shore, beside the ocean’s crested waves, when 
the moon was in the heavens, gazing intently 
upon her crescent-light surrounded by fleecy 
clouds of gray and silver, or upon the radiance 
that reposes on the bosom of the deep,—if he has 
gazed thus enamoured, upon the ever-varyi0 
aspect of nature, that he might concentrate al 
the rays of beauty, and fix them, so as never to 
be eradicated from his rapt soul,—how must 
that soul recoil from the profanation of its idcl, 
when the living essence of nature’s loveliness be- 
comes the subject of vain babbling, amongst 
those, who, with neither eye, nor heart, nor feel- 
ing for her charms, make a trade of the pall- 
ter’s art, and pledge down their gold in the mar- 
ket; for ever boasting that they possess what 
they are still unable to enjoy.—Miss Stickney: 





At the surrender of the British forces under 
the command of Earl Cornwallis, at York- 
town, Oct. 19, 1781, the ceremony of the presen- 


the British army to the immortal Washington, 
was to be accompanied by the simultaneous 
lowering of the British ensign, and the ele- 
vation of the American flag. The American s0l- 
dier, whose duty it was to raise the Americal 
flag, found it utterly impracticable, in conse 
quence of the flag-staff having been greased by 
some of the British soldiers, who were determi0- 
ed to place as many difficulties in the way * 





understand?’ ‘ Why, gentlemen, you behave ra- 


possible. 


tation of the sword of the commander-in-chief of 
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An American Sergeant—resolved to succeed 
—rubbed his hands with c/ay—and by the aid of 
long nails, and idomitable perseverence, triumph- 
ed over every obstacle, amidst the acclamations 
of theusands, saw his country’s flag wave over 
the British lion. At this thrilling moment, 
Lieutenant D’Elvay, of Captain John Irwin’s 
company of infantry, although bashful as a girl, 
jumped upon the ramparts, and in the enthusiasm 
produced by the glorious spectacle, sang with 
tremendous energy the last stanzas of the song. 
The ‘hurrahs’—the ‘welldone, D’Elvay—and the 
gratulations of his friends, concentrated in that 
moment a whole life-time of pleasure.— Puitts- 
burgh Advocate. 





THE DESERTED ONE. 


He seemed to love her, and her youthful cheek 
Wore for a while the transient bloom of joy; 
And her heart throbbed with hopes she could not 
speak, 
New to delight, and mute in ecstacy. 
He won that heart in its simplicity, 
All undisguised in its young tenderness; 
And smiling, saw that he, arid only he 
Had power at once to wound it or to bless. 


She gave to him her innocent affection, 
And the warm feelings of her guileless heart ; 
And from the storms of life she sought protection 
In his dear love, her home of earthly rest: 
{a this sweet trust her opening days were blest, 
And joyously she hailed her coming years: 
For well she knew that even in distress, 
There would be one kind hand to dry her tears. 


He left her—and in trouble she awoke 
From her young dream of bliss; but murmured 
not 
Over her silent sufferings, nor spoke 
To any one upon her cruel lot. 
You would have deemed that he had been forgot, 
Or thought her bosom callous to the stroke; 
But in her cheek there was one hectic spot, 
*T was little—but it told her heart was broke. 


And deeper and more deep the painful flash 
Daily became ; yet all distress seemed o’er, 


| Save when the life blood gave a sudden rush, 


Then trembled into silence as before. 
At once too proud, too humble to deplore, 

She bowed her head in quietness ;—she knew 
Her blighted prospects could revive no more; 

Yet was she calm, for she had heaven in view. 


She loved, and she forgave him—and in dying 
She asked a blessing on his future years ; 
And so she went to sleep; meekly relying 
Upon that power which shall efface all tears. 
Her simple turf the young spring flow’ret wears, 
And the pale primrose grows upon her tomb, 
And when the storm its simple blossom tears, 
It bows its head—an emblem of her doom! 


THE DESERTED ONE—FEMALE COURAGE. 
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FEMALE COURAGE. 


Dr. Warwick, in the course of a_ lecture 
which he delivered a few days since in Worces- 
ter, related the following anecdote.—A common 
sewer, of great depth, having been opened at 
Noyon, in France, for the purpose of repair, four 
men passing by late in the evening unfortunate- 
ly fell in, no precaution having been taken to 
prevent so probable an accident. It was almost 
midnight before their situation was known, and, 
besides the difficulty of procuring assistance at 
that unseasonable hour, every one present was 
intimidated from attempting the rescue of the 
unfortunate creatures, who appeared already in 
a state of suffocation, from the mepbilic vapour. 
Fearless or ignorant of danger, and irresistibly 
impelled by the cries of their wives and children, 
who surrounded the spot, Catharine Vassent, 
the daughter of a French peasant, insisted on 
being lowered without delay into the noxious 
opening ; and, fastening a cord, with which she 
had furnished herself previous to her descent, 
round two of their bodies, assisted by those 
above she restored them to life and to their fami- 
lies ; but in descending a second time her breath 
began to fail, and after effectually securing the 
cord to the body of a third man, she had sufficient 
presence of mind, though in a fainting condition 
to fix the short ead of the rope which still re- 
mained, firmly to her own hair, which hung in 
long and luxuriant curls. 

Her neighbours, who felt no inclination to im- 
itate her heroism, had willingly contributed such 
assistance as they could afford, compatible with 
safety ; and, on agg up the the third man’s 
body, were equally surprised and concerned to 
see the almost lifeless body of Catharine, sus- 
pended by her hair, and swinging on the same 
cord.—F resh air with eau de vie, soon restored 
this excellent girl; aod I know not whether more 
to admire her generous fortitude, in a third time 
exploring that pestilental cavern, which had al- 
most proved fatal to her, or to execrate the das- 
tardly cowardice of the by-standers, for not 
sharing with her the glorious danger. In con- 
sequence of the delay produced by her indis- 
pesition, the fourth man was drawn up a corpse. 
Such conduct did not pass unnoticed ; a proces- 
sion of the corporation, and a solemn Tre Deum, 
were celebrated on the occasion. Catharine 
received the parte thanks of the Duke of Or- 
leans, the Bishop of Noyon, and the town magis- 
trates, together with a considerable pecuniary 
contribution, and a civiccrown. Tothese were 
added the congratulations of her own heart, that 
inestimable reward of a benevolent mind. 





ERRATA. 

In the article at page 145, of the present No. 
the last line in the first column should read thus, 
‘“‘ bearing to the northern latitudes the influence 
of a tropical sun.” 

At page 147, near the bottom of the second co- 
lumn read, “ lowering heavens,” instead of low 
heavens. 

In the same article, near the bottom of page 
148, instead of “ pillage,” read pilot. 
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